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EDITORIAL 


The Columbia History of Music 

Just when I thought it was time to forbid myself 
the word ‘‘ romantic ” in this editorial for six months 
the fourth volume of the Columbia History of Music 
reaches me and with it some observations on 
Romanticism by Mr. Percy Scholes which leave me with 
ao alternative but to return to the subject. I rather 
thought Mr. Scholes was looking for trouble in the 
near future when he included Beethoven and Schubert 
in the third volume. Let me say at once that the 
problem of dividing his history into albums that 
would fit in not merely with esthetic theory, but also 
with the exigencies of recording, must have been a 
problem of the profoundest difficulty. Even to write 
a history of music for the printed page and preserve 
the due proportions between the volumes has been a 
task which has hitherto baffled authors and publishers, 
and in saying that I am not forgetting the great 
Oxford History of Music. I wish to make it clear at 
the start that any criticism I utter is based entirely 
upon my admiration of what Mr. Scholes has done, and 
is not intended even faintly to depreciate the value of 
his remarkable achievement. The present volume is 
entitled ‘‘ Music as Romance and as National Ex- 
pression.”” Now the three preceding volumes were 
given titles which merely indicated the passage of time 
and did not involve the historian in an esthetic 
argument before the history began. In the case of 
the fourth volume, however, the definition of ‘‘ music 
as romance’ involves a preliminary argument which 
cannot be avoided and which is unlikely to be settled, 
and even the definition of ‘‘ music as national 
expression’ is not an absolutely clear definition of 
a fact accepted by everybody. Consequently we are 
not surprised to find that the accompanying booklet 
begins with the question ‘‘ What is romantic music ? ” 
and Carlyle’s definition of music is quoted as an 
answer. ‘‘ A kind of inarticulate unfathomable speech, 
that leads us to the edge of the Infinite, and lets us for 
moments gaze into it.’ That hardly takes us much 
nearer to a comprehension of music, does it ? It would 
be just as sensible to say that it led you to the edge of 
the crater of Etna. Wordsworth could be nebulously 


' polysyllabic on occasions, but his clouds were sometimes 


‘* trailing clouds of glory,” whereas Carlyle’s definition 





of music is no more than a damp fog exhaled by his 
own verbose perspiration. 

Mr. Scholes has allowed himself to be bewitched by 
that meaningless agglomeration of words when he 
says “freed from the other arts’ rather cumbersome 
necessity of expressing themselves through physical 
shapes and colours, or by words representing definite 
thoughts, it directly arouses in us just the feeling of 
which Carlyle speaks—the feeling that we are glimpsing 
infinity.”” You will observe that Mr. Scholes has 
instinctively removed the capital letter from infinity, 
and by doing so he implies a doubt in his own mind 
of the adequacy of Carlyle’s definition, which has, | 
may protest, considerably less value and beauty than 
an ordinary bubble of soap. Yet although he recognizes 
the responsibility laid upon words to represent definite 
thoughts, he nevertheless chooses for a wordy glimpse 
of infinity a sentence which as an expression of such a 
glimpse is hardly up to the intellectual or emotional 
level of a dog baying the moon. Let us remember, 
the next time we feel inclined to put a charge of small 
shot into such a dog, that the poor brute is only 
barking inarticulately and unfathomably on the edge 
of the Infinite. 

In the next sentence Mr. Scholes is clearly getting 
nervous. ‘‘ Perhaps all good music,”’ he says, ‘‘ brings 
us to this ‘edge’ and is so, in a degree, ‘ romantic,’ 
but there are periods when we more nearly approach 
the edge, when the romantic element is more openly 
and commonly evident than in other periods.” 
Confused by that clammy Scots mist of Carlyle’s into 
which he plunged at the beginning, Mr. Scholes goes on 
to argue that the periods of Byrd and Beethoven are 
periods in which the spell of the infinite is stronger, 
and the period of Haydn and Mozart one when it is 
weaker. That steadies him. He escapes from the 
fog into comparatively clear air to contrast the ‘‘ periods 
when the constructional interest (the interest of beauty 
as such) ’’ with the “‘ more romantic periods when the 
emotional interest is uppermost.” 

Here we are back again with the old dualism of 
classic and romantic, and now that Mr. Scholes, to what 
must have been his relief, has discarded Carlyle’s 
Infinite in favour of ‘‘emotional interest,’ we can 
discard such high-falutin’ verbiage and agree with 
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him that what we mean by romantic art is any art in 
which the direct expression of emotion is indulged at 
the expense of the design, the penalty of which when 
carried to extremes is a disordered eccentricity, as the 
penalty of extreme classicism is a sterile and academic 
formalism. The trouble with both classic and romantic 
is that neither word possesses an exclusive and 
unmistakable meaning. This drawback is well illus- 
trated by Mr. Scholes when he calls Beethoven a 
Classic-Romantic because ‘‘ whilst the classic forms are 
still his almost invariable framework, the element of 
emotion often transcends the element of design.” 
There are far too many associative ideas evoked by 
classic and romantic to make them safe words to use in 
double harness like that. Among other things classic 
cannot help suggesting an art preoccupied with and 
to some extent inspired by the cultures of ancient 
Greece and ancient Rome, while romantic cannot help 
suggesting an art preoccupied with and inspired by the 
Middle Ages. Yet the most superficial examination of 
Greek and Roman literature or Medizval literature will 
reveal romanticism in the former and classicism in 
the latter. You could hardly find anything more 
romantic than the Golden Ass of Apuleius or anything 
more classic than the great work of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Indeed, for the beginning of romanticism we shall have 
to go back to the Garden of Eden to find the realism 
of Eve spoiling, in conjunction with the romanticism 
of Adam, the Divine design. Equally we may discern 
in the Nativity Divine romance wrecking the dead 
classicism of Jewry. You would hardly call Euripides 
a romantic, but actually it was his romanticism which 
offended the admirers of the Sophoclean drama. And 
to which camp does realism belong? Are we to say 
that its ability to assume a design will make it classic, 
and its freedom from restraint romantic ? Or ought 
we not rather to say that realism (which is itself another 
grossly indefinite term) must be inevitably romantic ? 


In the current number of the Fortnightly Review 
Mr. Richard Church in an article on Maurice Hewlett 
proclaims the esthetic intention of the younger 
generation as ‘‘a large movement, romantic in its 
compulsion by rebellious faith, and classic in_ its 
demand for shape. Those two wretched words, 
romantic and classic, will in fact be thrown aside as 
symbols of an outworn dualism.” Yet Mr. Church 
could not avoid using those two wretched words to 
explain his xsthetic creed, which is hardly a hopeful 
sign of their successful elimination. As a matter of 
fact, romantics have always been just as much pre- 
occupied with design as classicists. What they have 
always fought against is the limitation of design to one 
aspect of it. Nor should I say that composers like 
Haydn and Mozart sacrificed emotion so much to 
design as to manners. They considered art an un- 
suitable medium for certain emotions in the same 
way as the English public school forbids them in 
conversation. Shelley managed to survive Eton, but 
I doubt if even Shelley would have survived Win- 


chester. An English public school and university 
education is probably the greatest handicap that can 
be imposed on a romantic artist, but in its day it has 
probably helped many a classical artist. 

In judging the poetry or music of any period we 
should always bear in mind how much of its expression 
is determined by external circumstance. Although 
it may sometimes appear that the supreme artists have 
defeated external circumstance and brought about a 
new period, I believe that in every case a deeper 
‘examination will show that they were the effect of a 
change already beginning, to which they may. have 
given an added impetus, rather than the cause or 
inspiration of that change. When we contemplate 
with awe the revolution in music effected by Beethoven 
we must remember that in France a revolution of 
comparable magnitude occurred. It was _ because 
Mozart belonged so clearly to the ancien régime thai 
to find his clarinet concerto next to Beethoven’s 
Fidelio overture in the third album was inappropriate. 
Perhaps the way out would have been to have ended 
volume three with an early composition of Beethoven 
and opened volume four with one of his later com- 
positions. 


As it is Mr. Scholes begins volume four with Romeo’s 
Reverie and the Capulets’ Féte from the Romeo and 
Juliet of Berlioz, whom he calls a realistic romantic. 
But why realistic, unless realism is being used here 
in the sense of what is called programme music ? 
—another detestably ambiguous expression. There 
is no doubt about Berlioz being a romantic in the 
popular use of the word, from which, let me say, it was 
a great pity we ever departed. He looked like a 
romantic, he lived like a romantic, he loved like a 
romantic, and he wrote like a romantic. But is Berlioz 
to be considered a ‘‘ romantic” in the sense that 
involves being closer in touch with the Infinite than a 
Mozart or a Haydn? You see now where Carlyle’s 
fog will land Mr. Scholes. Berlioz is followed by a 
Nocturne of the Irish composer John Field. This 
was a most felicitous choice followed as it is by a 
Nocturne of Chopin who owed the Irishman so much. 
Who plays Field to-day, Mr. Scholes asks ? I cannot 
help thinking that instead of endlessly reduplicating 
the performances of their rivals some of our recording 
pianists might give us an occasional taste of Field. 
And if anybody wants a good subject for a musical 
novel, why not try that queer association of Field 
and Clementi ? 


Field and Chopin are followed in the album by songs 
of Schumann, Brahms, and Hugo Wolf. Schumann 
was certainly a romantic ; but I do not see how Brahms 
can be called a romantic in any sense of the word. 
I should have said that he was thoroughly scared by 
the wild course romanticism seemed to be taking, being 
by temperament a classicist. Certainly if you put 
Brahms next to Haydn he will seem an ultra-romantic 
in comparison. 
circumstances of life were becoming immensely more 
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complicated by the time of Brahms? The most fervid 
classicists of the future will never achieve the effects 
in literature that Racine, in music that Bach, were 
able to achieve. I see no possibility except in archi- 
tecture of a comparable tranquillity. Brahms and 
Schumann are succeeded by the American composer 
MacDowell. Surely MacDowell is a sentimentalist, 
not a romantic ? There is nothing in his life or in his 
work that justifies his presence in this album. In a 
history of literature on similar lines poets like E. A. Poe 
and Walt Whitman might supply romantic illustrations 
in the same volume as Byron. But a MacDowell in 
the same album as Brahms! Field led to Chopin. 
MacDowell led nowhere. 

Dvorak with his First Slavonic Dance and Balakiref 
with that remarkable recording of Russia, of which 
I have already written enthusiastically, represent 
nationalism, and bring the album to a close. Mr. 
Scholes is quite right in considering the nationalist 
movement in music to be “ 
phase of the romantic movement,” but not for the 
reasons he gives. Nationalism so far from being 
‘a glimpse into the infinite (into depths of racial 
consciousness and racial ambition)” is exactly the 
reverse. Nationalism is the expression of the individual’s 
acute and painful awareness of the finite vanishing in 
the infinite nebulosity of internationalism. Neither 
racial consciousness nor racial ambition has anything 
to do with the Infinite, and to practical nationalists 
both present themselves as sentimental abstractions. 
When nationalist music begins to proclaim the grandi- 
osity of a self-conscious patriotism it ceases to be 
romantic. You could not call Land of Hope and Glory 
romantic, and you could not call Rudyard Kipling’s 
poetry romantic. If anything, they are classical in 
feeling, the direct expression of emotion having been 
sacrificed to a conventional treatment of it. Well, if 
| have not been able to accept all Mr. Scholes’ ideas 
about ‘‘ Music as Romance,” I have at any rate 
enjoyed arguing with him. Moreover, I do recognize 
the difficulty of saying in the space at his disposal 
all he must have wanted to say both in words and 
with music. But that definition of music! Mr. 
Scholes splitting the Infinite with Carlyle! It would 
have been a subject for a painting by Watts. 


Der Rosenkavalier 

Without doubt the album of selected passages from 
Richard Strauss’s opera Der Rosenkavalier which has 
just been published by H.M.V. is conspicuously the 
best operatic album which has yet been published. 
Wisely, I think, it was not attempted to include the 
whole opera, but on thirteen double-sided discs 
admirably chosen all that was most wanted. The cast 
is perfect: Lotte Lehmann, Richard Mayr, Maria 
Olszewska, Elisabeth Schumann in the principal réles, 
and first-class performers in the rest. The Orchestra 
of the Vienna Philharmonic is superb. In fact, the 
whole album from beginning to end is a joy. A special 


a definite and important ’ 









word of congratulation is due to the author of the 
booklet that accompanies the album, which is the best 
expository analysis that has yet been made of an opera 
for the gramophone. The descriptions of the scenery 
and the costumes are particularly valuable. I doubt 
if most people realize what an extremely difficult task 
the preparation of such a booklet is. 


Sir Edward Elgar 

It is good news to hear that Sir Edward Elgar is out 
of hospital, and we all sincerely hope that he will soon 
be well enough to resume his work on that Third 
Symphony. I have lately been reading an excellent 
biography of the great composer and a study of his 
work by Mr. Basil Maine. The two volumes are 
published by Bell at 28s., but are sold separately. A 
reading of the life helped me much to appreciate the 
position that Sir Edward holds in British music. It 
is the tribute of a young man who is evidently a great 
admirer, but it never suggests deliberate eulogy and it 
handles with the best of taste one or two moments 
which might have been awkward. We have fortunately 
had on the staff of Toe Gramopuone in Mr. W. R. 
Anderson a critic who has been able to appreciate the 
music of Edward Elgar and to convey that appreciation 
to others. It is a satisfaction that in THE Gramo- 
PHONE the denigration of Elgar’s work which was 
fashionable for a few years has always been absent. 
Some superlative rubbish has been written about him 
by musical critics who confuse the whims of fashion 
with the canons of good taste. Already the fashion 
is beginning to swing round in Elgar’s favour, and I 
have no doubt that his Third Symphony will restore 
him to a position of prominence in the shop-window 
of contemporary taste. However, that is not of very 
profound importance to a man like Elgar, whose 
ultimate position is so completely secure. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 


NEW BOOKS 


BACH. By Esther Meynell. (Duckworth, 2s.) 
CHOPIN. By Basil Maine. (Duckworth, 2s.) 


These come in the ‘“‘ Great Lives” series—about 130 or 
140 pages, without illustrations : attractive introductions. I 
am glad to read them. Mrs. Meynell dedicates “this small 
book”? to Dr. Sanford Terry, and thus gracefully indicates 
where to find much of the root-scholarship. Spitta has the 
rest. Is it a pity, or a good thing, that we know so little about 
Bach? If we knew more, there would be a swarm of so-called 
biographers desecrating him, as they have desecrated other 
great men, on the principle of ‘‘ Nobody knows what really 
happened: I’ll say this did.” That is not the way of the 
present writers, who are to be thanked for their sobriety, 
that does not degenerate into dullness. Mr. Maine apparently 
has the easier task, since Chopin the Romantic has his ready- 
made aura. But maybe the task is thereby more difficult— 


to get below the aura to the man, who seems a lonely figure 
in the midst of his salon life, and in his weakness about The 
Sand. The books will be nice small presents for people who 
have not read much about composers whose music they like. 
The authors, who write easily and well, include useful small 
Mr. Maine strikes the right note yo he 


bibliographies. 
marks these books “‘ as a basis for further study.” 
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M R. SYDNEY MOSELEY, that expert journalist, 
has so completely disarmed criticism in his 
Preface to Who’s Who in Broadcasting (Pitman, 
3s. 6d.), and his publishers have been so reasonable 
in the price that they have put upon his compilation, 
that it is unnecessary to point out the faults in it and 
very necessary that every encouragement should be 
given to both editor and publishers to persevere in 
building up a year-book which will be at least as useful 
as John Parker’s Who’s Who in the Theatre, which is 
now in its seventh edition, contains 1,890 pages, and 
costs 30s. 

This is in effect a draft for a year-book, and already 
there are quite a number of biographical notes about 
microphone personalities which tell exactly what the 
average reader will wish to know. The amusing 
series of biographies that appeared in the Radio Times 
has been largely drawn upon—and was well worth 
preserving—and it looks as if there was a good deal of 
superfluous space devoted to the lives of public figures 
who are only incidentally broadcasters ! Lord Snowden, 
for instance, absorbs more than half a page, while 
Desmond MacCarthy gets only three lines. The 
Prime Minister has a page, while Moray McLaren, that 
pungent force in Northern broadcasting, is dismissed 
as ‘“‘Scottish Programme Director’; Victor Hely 
Hutchinson has six lines and Owen (not C.) Mase seven 
lines, while Sydney Moseley has nearly half a page, 
and Norman Bentwich, who has broadcast three 
times, still more. 

In such a tentative beginning as this volume such 
inequalities are almost inevitable and even the total 
omission of such microphone personalities as Fay 
Compton, Raie da Costa, Helen Henschel, Helen 
Raymond, George Baker, Leslie Holmes, Billy Mayerl, 
Hugh Morton, Cedric Sharpe and Lew Stone—to 
mention a few that I had the curiosity to look up— 
is easily understood. The haphazard nature of the 
selection and compilation, which may be largely due 
to circumstances beyond the compiler’s control, does 
not invalidate the importance of the book. 

But I am going to suggest to both editor and 
publisher that the scope of the year-book should be 
enlarged to include gramophone as well as broadcasting 
artists. To a large extent the domains already overlap 
and are likely to develop in an even more extended 
co-operation. 

For years we have needed a Who’s Who on Records, 
where newcomers are rarer than in broadcasting. It 
would be a great boon to have a reference book to the 
artists who are often only names on record-labels to 
us ; and indeed an appendix of pseudonyms would be 
invaluable. 

Now is the chance for Mr. Moseley to launch out 
into a comprehensive year-book that will attract 


WHO’S WHO AND WHAT’S WHAT? 








everyone who owns a gramophone, a radio-gramophone 
or a radio set; and if televised artists are included, so 
much the better. The ninth edition of Who’s Who in 
Broadcasting will surely cover a vast field of con- 
temporary thought and art and will run to more than 
1,890 pages. 

And yet, even while one is reading this first edition 
and dreaming of what the ninth might be, one is assailed 
by doubts. Does it matter who these microphone 
personalities are or what credentials they possess for 
claiming our attention ? Whether it matters or not, 
does it interest us? Shall we enjoy Elsie and Doris 
Waters the more because we know that they had four 
brothers, or Olive Groves because we know that she 
was educated at a boys’ school ? 

So far as broadcasting goes, perhaps the answer is 
‘“‘ves.”” To innumerable listeners the voices that they 
hear through their loudspeakers become familiar dis- 
embodied friends and there is a positive desire to hitch 
some pictorial vehicle to a B.B.C. star. 

But with gramophone records which are bought by 
choice it is different. The tendency must be either to 
buy a record because one has seen or at least knows 
something about the artist already, or else because one 
wants the music for its own sake. In broadcasting the 
talkers are to a large extent the most interesting 
personalities, while for the gramophone they are mostly 
relegated to Educational Supplements. 

On the whole it would appear that a microphone 
Who’s Who needs a very clear discretion and sagacity 
in its compilation so as to give an adequate but not 
effusive background to the month-to-month pro- 
grammes of the B.B.C. and of the recording companies ; 
and it is abundantly clear that if Mr. Sydney Moseley 
had the spare time to give to each of his subjects that 
he has in this volume given to some of them he is well 
qualified to establish a standard year-book of immense 
value. 

I have left no space in which to do more than 
commend two other books compiled primarily for 
radio listeners and of interest to gramophone owners 
also. Mr. Harry Farjeon’s Musical Words Explained, 
printed in the Radio Times recently, is now published 
by the Oxford University Press, 27 pp., 1s. net. The 
B.B.C. Year Book (2s.) contains no less than 480 pages 
packed with interest and very well illustrated with 
photographs. Each is a good example of the art of 
condensation of a mass of material into something 
simple and accurate. The chapter in the Year Book 
on ‘‘ The Application of Sound Recording to Broad- 
casting ’’ (pp. 415-9) reveals some of the interesting 
work that is being done for the B.B.C. by The Gramo- 
phone Co. and The British Homophone Co. by landline 
from Broadcasting House. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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PROGRAMMES AND NOTES—VI 


by MORTIMER MANKTELOW 


1. Overture—‘ Maritana ”’ (Wallace) 

Of the ‘“ crinoline ’’ school of English opera we are 
apt to say diffidently, as Touchstone of Audrey, ‘‘ a poor 
thing, but our own,” but the conviction that works like 
Maritana and The Bohemian Girl, which cheerfully 
survive the wear and tear of ninety years, must be of 
sounder stuff than is generally assumed, prompts the 
inclusion of Wallace’s graceful Overture in this pro- 
gramme. The genial Irishman’s first opera, composed 
at the persuasion of his friend Hayward St. Leger to a 
by no means contemptible libretto by the prolific 
and romantic Fitzball, Maritana, was successfully 
produced at Drury Lane by the immortal hot, cross 
Bunn on November 15th, 1845. The Overture begins 
Andante maestoso with some bars of Weberish intro- 
ductory matter, whence emerges in the strings, rein- 
forced by the brass, the broad melody of the Angelus 
chorus ‘“ Angels that around us hover” from Act I. 
Through a quite beautifully contrived diminuendo we 
pass to a sombre Allegro in D minor, containing a 
piu mosso section also of somewhat Weberish cast, 
following which the captivating melody of ‘‘ Scenes 
that are brightest ’’ steals in on the clarinet, winningly 
accompanied by ’cellos and harp. The turn of the disc 
brings a turbulent episode, set off by some extremely 
pretty writing for the violins, after which the ’cellos, in 
Mendelssohnian convention, are indulged with an 
impassioned cantabile melody, which one wishes might 
recur in the opera. Notice, as this dies away, the 
sotto voce allusions in the basses to the earlier D minor 
theme. The orchestra now settles down to a gentle 
6/8 lilt and the clarinet, answered by the strings, 
introduces the beguiling melody of the dramatic trio, 
“Turn on, old Time,” sung in the prison scene in 
Act III. A solid fugato section, with the theme 
announced by trombones, which should now follow, is 
stupidly cut in this recording, throwing the Coda 
lamentably out of balance by robbing the climactic 
re-entry of ‘‘ Scenes that are brightest,” fortissimo in 
the full orchestra, of most of its point. The Overture 
is really worth recording in its complete form and rather 
less perfunctorily played than on H.M.V. C1927 (Covent 
Garden Orchestra under Barbirolli). 


2. Symphonic Poem—* Moldau ”’ (Smetana) 

This very beautiful tone-poem, one of a cycle col- 
lectively entitled Ma Vlast (My Fatherland), illustrates 
musically the course of the tributary Bohemian river 
Moldau (Vitava) from its source in the hidden heart 
of the forest of Sumava to where it loses itself in the 
waters of the Elbe. At the outset is heard in flutes and 
clarinets respectively the sylvan bubbling of the twin 
springs from which the river has its small beginnings. 
Soon the two rivulets unite and the lovely melody of 


the confluent stream soars beneficently from the first 
violins, oboes and bassoons ; a spacious, diatonic tune 
in E minor, its complexion perfect Slav, but its intrinsic 
melodic qualities universal. The stream traverses a 
pastoral landscape before regaining the seclusion of 
the shadowed forest which resounds presently with the 
horns of the hunters, the jingling of bridles and the 
thudding of hoofs, as the vociferous cavalcade of the 
forest chase canters by. The river winds on and passes 
next a scene of simple merrymaking at a rustic wedding, 
a winsome vignette limned in the dainty strains of a 
gavotte-like Bohemian dance, whose innocent rhythms 
gradually dissolve in the distance with a festive tinkling 
of little bells. Night falls and in an episode of entrancing 
loveliness the divided strings sing a serene nocturne, 
against their muted madrigal being heard ondeggiante 
from the clarinets the tranquil progress of the river, 
while the flutes gracefully trace a filigree pattern typify- 
ing the dancing of the water-nymphs in the moonlight, 
the subtly-woven tissue being delicately shot with the 
romantic colours of harp and horns, solemnised anon 
with the harmony of deeper brass. The Parlophone 
recording is unequal to the complexity of the contra- 
puntal writing here, and the cross-rhythms are faultily 
reproduced, so that imagination needs to be prayed in 
aid of the ear. 

The legend-like melody of the Moldau is now resumed 
by strings and wind as the river enters the cavernous 
depths of a narrow canyon, but the music begins to 
toil and trouble as the Rapids of St. John are neared, 
and, these reached, the shouting tumult of the surging, 
boiling waters is depicted in Lisztian music of marvel- 
lously graphic realism, most vividly descriptive being 
the cataract descent from topmost treble as the torrent 
bursts from its valley confines forth into the plains 
before Prague. Now, as with an Elgarian nobilmente, 
the splendid song of the river ascends in triumphant 
major tonality, sonorously scored. We have gained the 
widest stream, on whose banks the ancient fortress of 
Vysehrad stands as a symbol of the nation’s storied 
past, and with what a noble salvo of brass the passing 
river marks its battlements and tells the towers thereof ! 
The familiar contours of the Moldau melody begin now 
to alter and widen as the stream prepares to surrender 
its individuality and merge its tribute wave in the parent 
waters, and so the poet sees it go “‘ from less to less and 
vanish into light,” passing at long last from the range 
of his mental vision. (Parlophone E10794—5 ; H.M.V. 
D1986-7.) 


8. Pianoforte Concerto No. 2 in G minor (Saint-Saéns) 

This popular and lovable work, written in 1868, in 
the composer’s early thirties, and first performed that 
year with himself as soloist, commences Andante 
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sostenuto with a dignified preamble for piano solo, a 
toccata-like prelude on a tonic pedal, ‘‘ reminiscent of 


the organ loft.” This crystallises into an imposing 
chordal passage, emphatically rounded off by a wedge- 
like orchestral phrase whose purpose is disclosed at the 
end of the movement. The piano gives forth the 
principal subject, a thoughtful and expressive theme in 
which the fall of the fourth (first perfect, then diminished) 
is prominent. After its repetition in elaborated form, 
pensively accompanied by strings, a somewhat ominous 
dialogue between solo and strings leads, by way of an 
impassioned piano passage in octaves, to the second 
subject, also introduced by the piano, but charmingly 
punctuated by wood-wind, a sweet melody of plaintive 
mood and slightly chromatic complexion; it has a 
cadence of a most dying fall which the composer fondly 
prolongs and repeats. On side 2 the piano,. lightly 
accompanied, brilliantly exploits this material in 
graceful demi-semiquavers, until ever-increasing anima- 
tion explodes into a tornado of scales in double octaves, 
beneath which the majestic return of the principal 
subject, fortissimo, on the strings is well-nigh submerged 
in this recording, though its presence asserts itself 
when, in repetition, it is apportioned between piano and 
wind. The remainder of this dise is occupied by the 
Cadenza, which largely concerns itself with familiar 
material, but reveals as it nears its close a lyrical charm 
unusual in such a situation. The orchestra re-enters at 
the turn of the record and soon after the composer 
ingeniously renews his preludial disquisition, now softly 
accompanied, while the vigorous reiteration in the last 
six bars of the ‘ wedge-like’’ phrase establishes its 
raison @étre as a sinewy framework for the whoie 
movement. 


The drums gaily set the measure of the second move- 
ment, Allegro scherzando, in the opening bars, and give 
the piano its cue for a riant, dancing 6/8 tune, which 
spreads infectiously to the strings and is thereafter 
bandied nimbly and lightheartedly between piano and 
orchestra. A second theme of suaver quality but no 
less sunny temper is happily carolled by violas, basses 
and bassoons above a gloriously buoyant piano accom- 
paniment ; wind and strings merrily mimic a two-bar 
phrase of it, and it then passes to the soloist. Notice, 
as side 3 closes, the rather strenuous rejoinder which 
the piano makes to its own pearly semiquavers: this 
plays a fairly conspicuous rdle on side 4, providing a 
slightly more serious element, but otherwise the 
nonchalant joie de vivre which the music so admirably 
expresses prevails throughout to the deftly designed 
conclusion of the movement. 


A galloping triplet figure in the bass establishes the 
prevalent rhythm of the finale, which begins Presto, the 
piano plunging in the fifth bar into an impetuous 
tarantella of immense vivacity which dominates the 
picture for some time. To the piano’s persistent triplet 
rhythm the full orchestra presently opposes a vehement 
two-bar mandate in crotchets marcato, and a striking 
horn call in minims of descending semitones also breaks 








into the pattern, only to provoke the piano to more 
furious enterprise until it abruptly announces in bare 
octaves a new theme in the dominant key (D minor) 
readily recognised by its leaping intervals and sforzando 
trills. Its characteristic octave leap is imitated all over 
the orchestra, and it is next heard from the piano in 
conjunction with the tarantella theme, with which it 
marries very satisfactorily. It is then busily exploited 
by the piano against a solemn chorale chanted by the 
wood-wind and horns, to which the strings presently 
add their voices. The wind continue their hymnal 
strain for some time after the strings have begun 
tentatively to respond to the growing animation of the 
piano, which resistlessly presses on to the recapitulation. 
This, of course, reviews the material already expounded, 
with the customary modifications of tonality and some 
changes of scoring. A new feature is, however, intro- 
duced some seventy bars from the end, where solemnly 
tolling chords of the piano, alternated with the ubiqui- 
tous triplets, as well as with scalic and arpeggic work, 
are heard against a sort of stately canto fermo in the 
wind on a drum pedal. But, as with Dr. Johnson’s 
would-be. philosophical friend, cheerfulness will keep 
breaking through and a brisk and lively Coda completes 
the Concerto in the highest of high spirits. (H.M.V. 
D1590-2.) 


4. ‘Summer Night on the River ’’ (Delius) 

Recorded by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Beecham on Columbia D1638, this is the second of 
the Two Pieces for Small Orchestra dating from 1911, 
and divides, with its companion On hearing the 
First Cuckoo in Spring, the devoted admiration of 
connoisseurs. It is an idyllic nocturne, owing its 
inspiration, it is said, to the river which flows at the 
bottom of Delius’ garden at Grez-sur-Loing, that river 
of whose picturesque course he who runs may read in 
the Essays of Travel of R. L. Stevenson. The beauty 
and mystery of night and flowing waters suffuse the 
score, which opens with a softly rocking passage for 
wood-wind over a dominant pedal, suggestive of the 
gentle lapping of the stream against the boat. The 
strings enter, muted, chromatic and _ languorous ; 
almost imperceptibly the music becomes more ani- 
mated ; the woodland hush is murmurous as with the 
busy movement of tiny living things amid the reeds 
and foliage ; one is made exquisitely aware, among the 
willows and poplars, of birds that 


‘* Roost with little clenching feet 
On boughs that nightwind softly swings,” 


and of all the teeming, glimmering, rustling, nocturnal 
life of forest and river. But all is conveyed subtly and 
subjectively: the composer’s concern is not with 
external delineation, but with the tonal expression of 
the emotions born of the hour and the scene. These 
have, meanwhile, found their perfect expression in the 
ethereal melody which of a sudden rises from the ’cello, 
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a melody which only Delius could have created and in 
which violin, viola and flute in turn concur. To its 
sighing cadence various instrumental voices make 
wistful answer, bringing a magical moment when a 
solo horn calls softly as from the darkling distance to be 
sweetly re-echoed deep in the haunted depths of the 
wood—* the horns of elfland faintly blowing”?! Now 
the music begins to fade; elusive snatches of the melody 
are caught from afar, fainter and still more faintly, 
until heard no more, and the music dreamily quivers 
and dies away in the spellbound silence and moonlit 
haze of this midsummer night . 
‘“* Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 
Fled is that music : do I wake or sleep ? ” 


‘The Love of the Three Oranges ”’ 

Is an interesting orchestral suite of six pieces 
‘rom Prokoviev’s opera of that name based on a fairy 
tale by Gozzi and first produced in 1921. The first 
number, Les Ridicules (The Clowns), opens with an 
eccentric theme assigned to wood-wind and brass, and 
presented in a curiously broken rhythm against a back- 
ground of swirling strings. A. busy medley of tiny 
motives and fanfares leads to an engaging, if ironical, 
theme in common time announced by flute and clarinet, 
accompanied pizzicato by the basses. Its amusingly 
mincing progress is arrested by a clash of cymbals, and 
the semiquaver swirls of the opening return. A sort 
of second subject, a sinuous but attractive theme, is 
next heard on the flutes, and the music then gambols 
to a strident climax which ends the piece. The Scéne 
Infernale, in which the magician Tcheli and Fata 
Morgana play at cards, boasts little melodic appeal, the 
most remarkable feature being the menacing initial 
scalic figure, prominent later being a sort of ostinato 
monotonously intoned by basses and ’cellos upon which 
is founded a bizarre and horribly discordant orchestral 
colloquy, wherein the instruments rage furiously 
together and imagine what, divorced from any clue to 
its dramatic significance, sounds suspiciously like a vain 
thing, but it is all mildly entertaining in its rather 
burlesque and blatant way. 


* * * 
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The March and Scherzo, which are sometimes played 
(and have been recorded) as an independent concert 
item, make the second disc, with the Love Duet on the 
reverse, easily the most eligible of these three records. 
The brief March opens appropriately with trumpet 
calls, and the dapper march theme is presented first. 
by the oboes, crisply accompanied, returning, after a 
second tune entrusted to the violins, in wood-wind and 
brass, brilliantly escorted by the strings, the number 
concluding with a brave flourish of the full orchestra. 
The spirited Scherzo, opening with flutes and harp, is 
chiefly interesting for its intense rhythmic vitality, its 
thematic material depending mainly upon the kaleido- 
scopic mingling and blending of numberless little melodic 
fragments and figures in the modern Russian manner. 
In its middle section reappears, or seems to, a phrase 
prominent in the opening movement. 

A beautiful long-drawn tune for flute and clarinet 
begins the fifth number, Le Prince et la Princesse, to 
which the viola makes a yearning response. These 
limpid themes are expanded very melodiously into 
a passionate climax, and there is an expressive little 
solo for horn. The two leading themes return in new 
colours and a brief melody given to the strings softly 
concludes this tender interlude. This unexpected flush 
of emotion is banished by the torrential entry of the 
strings in the finale La Fuite, a terrifically energetic 
number. From the tumbling cascade of flashing scale 
passages emerges one well-defined theme, or, rather, 
rhythmic figure, which, in many varied guises, domin- 
ates the movement, and the excitement is enhanced 
by the rapid repartee of trumpet signals, the latest of 
which precedes a rather uneasy hush, in which horn 
cries dolorously to oboe above a sinister skulking of 
basses. This eerie episode is dispelled by a violent 
re-entry of the strings resuming their opening operations, 
and so the Suite concludes. (Parlo. E11233-5.) 


MortimMeER MANKTELOW. 
[The previous articles in this series were published 
in THE Gramopuone for July, August, September, 
November, and December, 1933. } 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 





THE RIGHT TO BE A TEACHER OF SINGING 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


ANY years have passed since the suggestion was 

first made that teachers of singing, like lawyers, 
doctors, et hoc genus omne, should have to undergo 
examination before becoming legally entitled to practise 
their various professions publicly and for profit. That 
desirable reform has never been formally put before 
Parliament in this country, though I believe it has been 
seriously debated by Congress in the United States, 
where a Bill to enforce certification was promoted by 
the National Association of Teachers of Singing, of 
which the present writer was the first chairman (1906-7). 
Among those who favoured the scheme was the late 
Andrew Carnegie, who gave it his warm support. The 
main obstacle to carrying it into effect was the difficulty 
of specifying the exact nature of the proposed examina- 
tions and of acquiring the certainty that the candidate 
was in every way competent to exercise his or her 
functions as a teacher. And therein to this day lies the 
crux of the whole business: who is or is not a fully 
qualified person to undertake the training of the human 
voice, at the risk of training it badly or maybe of ruining 
it for ever ? 

One solution has always been: “the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.”’ Let them teach for a certain 
period and then let us judge them by their pupils. 
Yes ; but under what conditions is the instruction to be 
given, and what of the unfortunate pupils thus sub- 
mitted, as it were, to the chances of vocal vivisection ? 
The difficulties and the dangers are alike too great. In 
the end the remedy might prove worse than the disease. 
The result of this has been that the field has remained 
open to all comers, without restriction of any sort, and, 
alas, without the slightest means of legal protection 
or redress to shield the public from the impositions of 
the charlatan or the incompetent. Anybody can teach 
singing ! 

But for the moment I am not concerned with “ any- 
body,” nor even with those ‘“ somebodies” of the 
musical world who are obliged to eke out a living in 
these hard times by giving a few lessons now and then, 
here and there. One can as readily forgive the fools who 
“rush in where angels fear to tread,” or smile as one 
used to in the benighted past on reading a provincial 
or suburban brass plate bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Piano- 
forte Tuner and Teacher of Singing.”’ With such as 
these I have no quarrel. But, on the other hand, I do 
find serious cause for concern in the continued lowering 
of the vocal standard among professional artists of 
native birth who have received or are receiving their 
instruction in Great Britain. (I speak, naturally, of the 
average singer, not of those few exceptions who stand 
at the top of the tree, though even they are far from 
being beyond the criticism that judges from the 





loftiest standpoint.) On every side we have evidence 
that young singers splendidly endowed by nature are 
coming before the public hampered by faults of tech- 
nique, of method, of style, that have never been 
corrected because they were, in most instances, con- 
tracted during the period of tuition. It is seldom one 
reads a reliable notice of new-comers without coming 
across one or more particular items in the equipment of 
a vocalist—whether it be production, breathing, intona- 
tion, blending of registers, equality of scale, articulation 
of consonants, vowel tone, diction, or what not— 
that should be mastered during the early study of 
the art. 

Now who but the teacher can be held responsible for 
any of these elementary shortcomings ? For those of 
a later type, connected with expression, tone-colour, 
contrast, and interpretation generally, the responsi- 
bility may lie elsewhere. It is a notorious fact that 
students not tied down to some particular institution 
(and not always then) do not remain loyal to the same 
good teacher, if they have been lucky enough to hit 
upon one, but flutter from studio to studio in search of 
what they consider to be the right kind of vocal instruc- 
tion or of the hints and the coaching that will help to 
fill up the gaps in their store of knowledge. 

Precisely here is it that the greatest danger may 
await them. As often as not it is for them a case of “‘ out 
of the frying-pan into the fire.’’ Let us consider for a 
moment what are likely to be the qualifications as vocal 
teachers of the majority of these coaches and “ finish- 
ing” professors. As a rule, they are people with names 
acquired in different spheres of musical labour—as 
accompanists at concerts; as maestri al piano in an 
opera house; above all, as conductors who are in a 
position either to offer or secure engagements for them. 
It is the glitter of names constantly appearing on 
programmes, especially when combined with the 
advantage of being able to procure paying engagements, 
that renders the attraction of these (by no means 
inexpensive) teachers irresistible. What they know of 
the voice, of the real art of singing, may be summed up 
as a smattering of traditions of various grades; and, 
when they are allowed or take upon themselves to 
interfere with the organ and the technique of the 
singer, then it is that the danger-point is touched, 
then the moment to hearken to the cry, Cave canem! 

Quite recently, too, another class of vocal instructor 
has arisen in our midst, whose presence must, I fear, 
be largely attributed to the lack of concert engagements, 
to the diminution in the number of choral societies, the 
growing dearth of oratorio performances, and so forth. 
I refer to the singer of merit who has made something 
of a name, but who is anxious to add to his income by 
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turning an honest penny in whatever direction he can. 
He sings for the B.B.C. as a matter of course ; he sings 
in opera, serious or light, if it comes his way ; he makes 
gramophone records; he will even accept a cabaret 
engagement if the terms be good enough ; he is likewise 
ready in his spare hours to give singing lessons to all 
and sundry. Now here again, of course, the pupil must 
be said to be taking a chance. Not every good singer 
necessarily makes a good teacher. For one thing, he or 
she—let us say they, since both sexes are involved— 
may not possess the gift of imparting to others what 
they can do themselves. For another, it is almost certain 
that they have had no experience whatever in the work 
of judging, diagnosing, training, and cultivating to the 
best advantage the various kinds of voices that float 
into their purview. There are so many classes and types 
of voices, and each requires to be handled with know- 
ledge in its own particular way to bring about the right 
results. In this delicate process it is so easy to take the 
wrong turning. 

Experience must be earned somehow, I know ; and 
where singing is in question it is too often at the expense 
of the pupil who pays the fees. But a great master, 
Manuel Garcia, was wont to declare that ‘“‘ no one should 
set up as a teacher who had not studied for ten years and 
begun by charging nothing for instructing others.” 


* * 


What would the vocal practitioner say if he had to 
imitate his medical prototype in that respect ? Yet 
I am constantly encountering cases even more flagrant 
than those of the artist-teacher sort which I have 
described—I mean, one’s own pupils of a year or two, or 
even less, who leave off before reaching the half-way 
stage of their normal tutelary period, and whom one 
next hears of as teaching on their own account. They 
do not as a rule omit to make known the source whence 
they have derived their limited knowledge, but I may 
add that that generally marks the extent of their 
gratitude. One outcome of this multiplication is, of 
course, that there are now thousands of vocal teachers 
(save the mark !) where there used only to be hundreds. 

The only remedy for the glut lies in legislation: in 
the enforcement of a law requiring registration and the 
possession of a teacher’s certificate, to be obtained 
only after due and proper examination. Will this ever 
come ? Speaking with a vivid recollection of what 
happened when it was tried in New York nearly thirty 
years ago, I fear not. But meantime I am extremely 
anxious to see our English vocal standard kept up, 
both as regards singing and teaching, and, not least of 
all, our standard of Press criticism maintained at the 
very highest level. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 


THE GREATER LISZT 


by GERALD ABRAHAM 


HE recent Horowitz recording of Liszt’s Piano Sonata 

has thrown a ray of topical limelight on the sadly mis- 
understood composer whom some wit the other day called 
‘the sea-serpent of musical criticism.’’ Liszt, like Berlioz, is 
one of the imponderables and it is doubtful whether there 
will ever be any such general agreement of critical opinion 
about him as there is about most of the major composers of 
the past. But two main facts clearly emerge from the dust 
of controversy: (1) Liszt is very widely known by his worst 
work, while a great deal of his best is hardly known at all, even 
by intelligent professional musicians ; (2) there are present 
in nearly all his music, good and bad, certain qualities so 
antipathetic to many people as to bias their entire judgment 
of him as a composer. (They are, you observe, simply our old 
friends Ignorance and Prejudice—the latter disguised more 
excusably than usual.) And the gramophile’s desire for 
light, and the right kind of light, on Liszt is not too well 
satisfied by the recording companies, who have issued only 
two or three major works, two by two like the animals from the 
Ark, whereas the ‘“‘ Rhapsodies’”’ and ‘“‘Love’s Dreams”’ 
naturally appear like the progeny of rabbits. 

H.M.V. have already given us Cortot’s interpretation of the 
Sonata on DB1307-9. And then we have dual recordings of 
‘*Les Préludes’’ (Mengelberg’s on Columbia L2362-3, and 
Coates’s on H.M.V. D1616—7), the ‘‘ Mephisto Waltz” 
(Brussels Conservatoire Orchestra, Col. DX110—1, and London 


B 


Symphony Orchestra, H.M.V. D1928), and the E flat Piano 
Concerto (Levitzki and the London Symphony Orchestra, 
H.M.V. D1775-6; Brailowsky and the Berlin Philharmonic, 
Decca-Polydor CA8100—2). It is the way of the gramophone 
world, of course, and the Sonata and the ‘‘ Waltz” are worth 
having twice, but it is more than a little exasperating that 
‘*Les Préludes” is the only one of the twelve symphonic 
poems to be recorded so far. The second batch of H.M.V. 
‘*Connoisseur ”’ records gave us the Second Piano Concerto 
(in A major), played by de Greef with the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Landon Ronald, but this set, with a few 
odds and ends, practically completes the amount of more or 
less “‘ serious” Liszt at present available to the gramophile. 
Now this gramophone repertoire, coinciding only too exactly 
with the average musician’s knowledge of Liszt as a serious 
composer, is not by any means representative of the really 
‘great ’’ Liszt. The ‘‘ Mephisto Waltz” is a fine piece of 
work ; so, apart from one or two brief lapses into sentimentality, 
is the Sonata ; but “‘ Les Préludes ”’ and the two Concertos are 
a little too typical of their composer in their mingling of genuine 
eloquence with empty rhetoric. To correct the balance, we 
need the ‘“ Faust’? and ‘‘ Dante’’ symphonies, the other 
‘‘episode from Lenau’s Faust’’—-the striking ‘‘ Nocturnal 
Procession ’’ which is the almost unknown companion-piece 
to the ‘‘ Mephisto Waltz,’’ some excerpts from ‘‘ Christus ” 
and “St. Elisabeth,” a dozen or so of the songs, and some 
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of the smaller and more intimate piano pieces (for instance, 
the altogether delightful impression of ‘“‘ Les Jeux d’eaux a la 
Villa d’Este”’). It is not that ‘“‘ Les Préludes”’ gives one a 
false impression of Liszt as, shall we say, “‘ Finlandia ’’ does 
of Sibelius. On the contrary, it is a useful compendium of 
Liszt’s most characteristic esthetic qualities and technical 
methods. But by comparison with the ‘‘ Faust ’’ Symphony 
it is as ‘“‘ Trovatore”’ to ‘‘ Otello”? or as ‘‘ Lohengrin” to 
‘Die Meistersinger.”’ 

The old academic objection to Liszt was not, of course, 
based solely on the fact that he wrote ‘‘ Love’s Dreams ”’ and 
fantasias on ‘La Sonnambula”’ and ‘‘ Robert Je Diable.”’ 
Nor was it altogether due to his being an advanced progressive 
in musical politics, a pioneer of programme-music, ‘‘ music of 
the future’ et hoc genus omne. Fundamentally, it was a 
manifestation of a sort of prudery, outraged by Liszt’s free 
and easy musical manners. These musical puritans, school- 
ma’am-or-organist-like persons, were scandalised by the 
masterful, not very respectful intimacy with Music which he 
enjoyed. But as Debussy wittily put it, “‘if at times he 
addresses the Muse with undue familiarity and takes her 
unceremoniously on his knees, this method is at least as good 
as the affectation of those who behave as though they had 
just met her for the first time. Their behaviour is certainly 
very proper but it lacks fire.” 

Admittedly, restraint was not one of Liszt’s artistic virtues, 
any more than it was a feature of his conduct as aman. His 
music is exuberant just as his life was exuberant. He loved to 
squeeze the last drop of emotion out of both art and life, 
equally from a chord or orchestral effect and from a love-afiair 
or religious ecstasy. And the frontier dividing healthy 
exuberance from mere vulgarity is so difficult to define that 
ladylike critics tend to become nervous at any exhibition of 
boisterous vitality by a composer. It is often darkly hinted 
that Liszt’s exuberance is all pose, animated by no real 
creative impulse ; that there is no living personality behind it ; 
that his work is a showy facade concealing a soul-less void. 
No more specious slander has ever been spoken of a musician. 
But it is true that the facade of Liszt’s music matters im- 
mensely ; in that, as in every other respect, the music is the 
perfect projection of the man himself. Liszt’s private life 
was as public as that of the proverbial goldfish. And he 
lived it with such frank zest that it certainly never occurred to 
him to be ashamed of it, any more than it occurred to him to 
treat music with white-gloved deference. The “ publicity ” of 
Liszt’s music is as natural (and, in its different way, as sincere) 
as the reserve of Brahms’s, who hardly led a public life at all. 
It is true also that comparatively little of Liszt’s music seems 
to have sprung spontaneously from his inmost depths. The 
quotation from Childe Harold prefixed to his piano piece, 
“Les Cloches de Genéve,” is curiously revealing : 


* T live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me.” 


Liszt’s creative imagination usually took fire, not from some 
subjective emotion, but from some outside contact—generally 
with literature. His major orchestral works were inspired by 
Goethe, Lenau, Dante, Tasso, Victor Hugo, Byron, Lamartine, 
Shakespeare and Schiller. Sometimes he found stimuli in 
paintings (Kaulbach’s “ Battle of the Huns” and Raphael’s 
** Sposalizio ’’) and often in other music—for instance, in plain- 
song melodies, which often gave his musical imagination 
startirg-points for excursions into quite other worlds. Even 
the operatic fantasias—‘‘ those prodigious fantasias which few 
pianists can play and fewer understand,” as Bernard Shaw 
once described them—above all, the masterly one on ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni,” are far from being the mere flashy pot-pourris 
they are assumed to be by those who have never heard a note 
of them. They are not great music but they do exemplify 
one of Liszt’s most striking qualities, the creative power of his 
exuberant imagination when given one or two “ external ” 
themes to play upon. 









For that Byron quotation modestly tells only a part of the 
truth. If Liszt had a peculiar tendency to identify himself 
with his surroundings, he did not weakly lose himself in them. 
Quite the contrary. He absorbed them, or at least the 
elements in them which appealed to him. If his music is a 
record of extraordinarily varied and largely external experience, 
the record is expressed in intensely personal terms. From the 
point of view of musical style, Liszt is one of the most individual 
composers who have ever lived. He owed a little to Chopin 
(e.g., the slow cantabile type of melody found in the Piano 
Sonata and the two Concertos), a little—like Chopin himself— 
to Bellini and the other Italians, less to Beethoven, Berlioz and 
Meyerbeer, and very much less than is commonly supposed to 
Hungarian gypsy-folk music; no composer has been less 
indebted to his predecessors. And none has been more 
thoroughly pilfered by his successors. It is not only that he 
was a wholesale innovator ; that he invented the one-move- 
ment ‘‘ symphonic poem ”’; that he was half a century ahead 
of everyone else in boiling down the different elements of the 
sonata—allegro, slow movement, and so on—into one colossal 
movement in more or less orthodox ‘“ first movement form ”’ 
(for the B minor Sonata was written as long ago as 1853); that 
he was the inventor of the ‘‘ theme-transformation ”’ practised 
by Franck and dozens of other composers since. Later com- 
posers of almost every school have been indebted to Liszt 
for many things less general than these—for actual melodic 
ideas, for methods of thought and construction, almost for a 
new musical vocabulary. His greater son-in-law heads the 
debtors, for everything that is most characteristic in the 
atmosphere of “‘ Parsifal ’’ is foreshadowed in the Piano Sonata 
and the ‘‘ Episodes from Lenau’s Faust ’’—Montsalvat equally 
with Klingsor’s garden. Composers as completely unlike as 
Saint-Saéns and César Franck, Scriabin and Rimsky-Korsakov, 
are under an equally heavy obligation to Liszt and, since the 
source of their wealth is not generally known, have all helped 
to obscure the freshness and individuality of the old master 
himself. 

It is the more regrettable that the ‘“ Faust’? Symphony (on 
the large scale) and the songs (on the small) are so little known, 
since they are not only Liszt’s finest work but serve as a 
corrective to the view of Liszt as merely flamboyant and 
rhetorical. In some of the songs—for instance, the lovely 
setting of ‘‘ Du bist wie eine Blume ’’—and in the ‘‘ Gretchen ” 
movement of the Symphony we get chances to gaze steadily 
into the man’s curiously naive heart, of which we get only 
fleeting glimpses in most of the other works. The neglect of 
Liszt’s songs by the recording companies is really incompre- 
hensible, for even his most hostile critics have admitted that 
he is a first-rate song-writer. Muriel Brunskill sings one 
of the finest of all, the setting of Gretchen’s *‘ There reigned a 
Monarch in Thule ’’—another bit of Faust music !—on Col. 
9687. But H.M.V. does not expect even the ‘* Connoisseur ”’ 
to be interested in any song of Liszt’s less well known than 
‘“* Die Lorelei ” (sung by Sigrid Onegin on DB1291)—admittedly 
a fine dramatic setting of Heine’s poem, but unfortunately 
not representative of the intimate, lyrical vein which runs 
through a number of the other songs and which one misses in 
the bulk of Liszt’s bigger works. 

The knowledge of that underlying naiveté—why is its ever- 
presence so little suspected ?—compels one to regard Liszt’s 
most flamboyant excesses in a somewhat different light. 
Is not the very excess of zest a characteristic of youth ? In a 
sense this (apparently) most worldly of composers was a 
musical Peter Pan, I fancy. He remained to the end a 
romantic youth, dramatising himself in day-dreams, seeing 
himself in the mirror of the poets. Always seeing himself 
but always in a new form—and never tiring of the game. 
And what if his art is not the very highest ? It does reach 
very considerable heights quite often. Why spoil our pleasure 
in it by measuring it against music of quite a different kind ? 
‘“When I am drinking Barolo stravecchio in Turin, I am not 
disturbed, nor even visited, by the reflection that there is 
better wine in Dijon.” 
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Listeners’ Corner 


RECORDS 






BROADCAST IN 1933 


[This year a much shorter selection from my own broadcast programmes than last year seems advisable. Vastly more gramophone 
records than ever before have been broadcast by the B.B.C., and many of the programmes have been published in the Radio Times. 


The followina list does not include many of the longer works and usually only the title of the side broadcast is given. 


In fact, 


it is just a reminder of a few of the outstanding records of last year.—CHRISTOPHER STONE. | 


ORCHESTRAL. 





The Berlin’ Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Melichar in Bach’s Second 
Brandenburg Concerto in F major, 
Decca-Polydor LY6062. 

The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Sir Thomas Beecham in Han- 
del’s Origin of Design, Col. LX224. 

The Berlin’ Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Max Roth in Wladigeroff’s 
Vardar, Decca-Polydor CA8147. 

The Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris 
under Albert Wolff in Menuet and 
Passe-Pied from Rameau’s Castor et 
Pollux, Decca-Pclydor CA8153. 

The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under 


Adrian Boult in the Good Friday 
Music from Wagner’s  Parsifal, 
H.M.V. DB1677. 

The London Philharmonic Orchestra 


under Sir Thomas Beecham in The 
Arrival of the Queen of Sheba from 
Handel’s Solomon, Col. LX255. 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Melichar in In the Village from Tvanov’s Caucasian 
Sketches, Decca-Polydor PO5070. 

The Berlin State Opera Orchestra .under Melichar in The 
Caliph of Bagdad Overture, Decca-Polydor PO5073. 

The British Symphony Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood in 
Bach’s Gavotte in E, Col. DX475. 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Leo Blech in 
Cimarosa’s The Secret Marriage Overture, H.M.V. DA4404. 

The Berlin Grand Symphony Orchestra under Knappertsbusch 
in some of Mozart’s German Dances (K.600), Parlo. R1562. 

The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Adrian Boult in 
Mendelssohn’s Nocturne from A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
H.M.V. DA1318. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski in Bach’s Choral 
Prelude Christ Lag in Todesbanden, H.M.V. DB1952. 

The London Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Hamilton 
Harty in Balakireff’s symphonic poem Russia, Col. DB1236. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Irene Scharrer in Chopin’s Scherzo No. 2 in B flat Minor, 
Op. 31, Col. DX433. 

The Leipzig Gewandhaus Wind Trio in Mozart’s Divertimento 
No. 4 in B flat Major, Decca-Polydor CA8143. 

Yehudi Menuhin in Debussy’s Minstrels and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Flight of the Bumble Bee, H.M.V. DA1280. 

William Murdoch in Chopin’s Nocturne in F sharp Major, 
Op. 15, No. 2, Decca K704. 

Irene Scharrer in Chopin’s Fantaisie Impromptu in C sharp 
Minor, Op. 68, Col. DX456. 

Walter Rehberg in Liszt’s Eglogue from Wanderjahren, Decca- 
Polydor PO5072. 

William Murdoch in de Falla’s Aragonesa, Decca F3584. 

John Hunt in Schumann’s Romance in F sharp Major, H.M.V. 
B4438. 








Paderewski in Chopin’s Mazurka in C 
sharp Minor, Op. 63, No. 3, H.M.V. 
DB1763. 

Eileen Joyce in Liszt’s Concert Study in 
F Minor, Parlo. E11237. 

Horowitz in Chopin’s Mazurka in F 
Minor, Op. 7, No. 3, H.M.V. DA1305. 


VOCAL. 

Edith Furmedge in Goring Thomas’s 
The Willow, Edison Bell 5531. 

Stuart Robertson and Chorus in On Ilkla 
Moor, H.M.V. B4339. 

Heinrich Schlusnus in Caro Mio Ben, 
Decca-Polydor CA8024. 

Gitta Alpar and Herbert Ernst Groh in 
Perchance she comes from Die Baja- 
dere, Parlo, RO20210. 

The Choir of the Church of St. Thomas, 
Leipzig, under Karl Straube in Bach’s 
Chorale For Thee, Jehovah, are our 
praises, Decca-Polydor CA8136. 

Caruso in La Donna é mobile 
Rigoletto, H.M.V. DA1303. 

Gigli in Stradella’s Pieta Signore, H.M.V. DB1831. 

Susanne Balguérie in Divinités du Styx from Gluck’s Alceste, 
Decca-Polydor LY6065. 

Michele Fleta in Brahms’s Valse No. 15, H.M.V. DA1208 ; 
in a Spanish Jota, La Bruja, DB1746. 

Paul Robeson in Round the bend of the road, H.M.V. B4352 ; 
and There is a green hill, C2517. 

Stuart Robertson and Chorus in The road to the Isles and 
Wrap me up in an old tarpaulin jacket, H.M.V. B4381. 

The Colne Orpheus Glee Union in Deep Harmony, Regal- 
Zono. MR845. 

The Choir of the City Temple, London, in God so loved the 
world from Stainer’s Crucifixion, Broadcast 3303. 

Vera Schwartz in Amelia’s Air from Verdi’s Un 
Maschera, Parlo. R1466. 

Gigli in Cujus Animam from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, H.M.V. 
DB1831. 

Sydney Rayner in Celeste Ada from Verdi's Aida, Decca 
T204. 

Madeleine Gray in Ravel’s M jerke and L’ Enigme Eternelle, 
Decea-Polydor PO5066. 

Charles Kullman in Angel’s Serenade, Col. DX458. 

Richard Tauber in Schubert’s Serenade, Parlo. RO20217. 

Claire Dux in, Morgen, Parlo. RO20218. 

Chaliapine and a Male Choir in Legend of the Twelve Brigands 
and Down the Volga, H.M.V. DB1700. 

Lawrence Tibbett in And Love was born from Music in the Air, 
H.M.V. DA1313. 

Richard Tauber in Shimmering Silver, 
Parlo. RO20219. 

John Hendrik in Vienna, City of my Dreams, Parlo. R1509. 

Pampanini and Borgioli in O soave fanciulla, and Pampanini, 
Borgioli, Vanelli and Rettore in the Quartet from Puccini’s 
La Bohéme, Col. LX237. 

Caruso in Celeste Aida from Verdi’s Aida, H.M.V. DB1875. 
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Derek Oldham in O Mistress Mine and Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind, H.M.V. B4379. 

Giuseppe Lugo in Your tiny hand is frozen from Puccini’s 
La Bohéme, Decca-Polydor CA8158. 

The Hon, W. Brownlow in This lovely rose, Col. DB1126. 

Paul Robeson in Roll the chariot along, H.M.V. B4421. 

The Victorian Quartette in Botany Bay, Regal-Zono. MR945 ; 
and in Villikins and his Dinah, MR967. 

Gigli in Lucia, Luci, H.M.V. DA1292. 

John Morel in Vespers from A. A. Milne’s When we were very 
young, Parlo. R1541. 

Georges Thill in Massenet’s Elégie, Col. LB10. 

Herbert Ernst Groh in Throw open wide your window from 
Viennese Waltz, Parlo. R1368. 

Richard Crooks in Gipsy Moon, H.M.V. DA1283. 

The Choir of St. Mary’s School, Bridgnorth, in Oh! had I 
Jubal’s Lyre from Handel’s Joshua, Col. DB1166. 

Melchior in The Prize Song from Wagner’s The Mastersingers, 
H.M.V. DB1858. 

Charles Kullman in Fibich’s Poem, Col. DB1156. 

Master Jackie Davie in Art thou troubled? from Handel’s 
Rodelinda, H.M.V. C2582. 

The Choirs of the English Church Music Festival under Dr. 
Sydney Nicholson in O God, our Help in ages past, Col. 
DX498. 

Richard Tauber in Ma curly-headed baby, Parlo. RO20223. 

Derek Oldham in Still as the night, H.M.V. B4481. 

Paul Robeson in Were you there? H.M.V. B4480. 

Josef Schmidt in A song goes round the world, Parlo. R1582. 

Fernando Gusso in Dicitencello Vive, Decca M443. 

Peter Dawson in Captain Harry Morgan, H.M.V. B4494. 

Tetrazzini in Una Voce from Rossini’s Barber of Seville, 
H.M.V. DB1979. 

Maggie Teyte in Dvorak’s Christina’s Lament, Decca M444. 

Gigli in Chant Hindou from Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sadko, 
H.M.V. DA1307. 

Ria Ginster in No so pit from Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro, 
H.M.V. DA1326. 

Gitta Alpar in A girl like Nina from Ball at the Savoy, Parlo. 
RO20224. 

The Victorian Quartette in Mary, kind and gentle is she, Regal- 
Zono. MR1039. 

Neville Pembroke in My pretty Jane, Plaza P149. 

Peter Dawson in The Sacred Hour, H.M.V. C2595. 

Paul Robeson’s Medley, H.M.V. C2621. 

George Baker in Nursery Rhymes, Decca F3750. 

Stiles Allen in Vissi d’arte from La Tosca, Edison Bell 5606. 

Derek Oldham in Roses of Picardy, H.M.V. B8053. 

Selections from Strauss’s Arabella, Decca-Polydor DE7024-5. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Jack Bund and his Bravour Dance Band in Teddy Bears’ 
Picnic, Parlo. R1391. 

Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans in Gershwin 
Medley, Col. DX424. 

The Mills Brothers in Dirt Dishin’ Daisy, Bruns. 1419. 

Patricia Rossborough and orchestra in Meddling with Mendels- 
sohn, Parlo. R1365. 

Kneller Hall Musicians in Fanfares, H.M.V. C2445. 

Bing Crosby in Brother, can you spare a dime? Bruns. 1434. 

Collinson and Dean in Argument about Ambition, Broadcast 
3275. 

Tom Kinniburgh, Valentine Dunn and John Lawrie in Flat- 
footed Jean, Col. DB1009. 

Jean Goulescu and his Tzigane Orchestra in 
Sterno 1121. 

Jack and Claude Hulbert in Lovin’ You, H.M.V. B4355. 

Don Aspiazu and his Orchestra in La Guajira, H.M.V. B6298. 

The Chauve-Souris Company in Selections from their Repertoire, 
Col. DX439. 

Otto Gray and his Oklahoma Cowboys in Who stole the lock 
from the hen-house door? Panachord 25449. 


The Pibroch, 












Billy Cotton and his Band in There’s something about a soldier, 
Regal-Zono. MR843. 

Monte Hunter in A Hill-billy Medley, Broadcast 951. 

Borrah Minnevitch and his Harmonica Rascals in The Ghost 
Walk, Brunswick 1460. 

Alice Delysia in Every woman thinks she wants to wander from 
Mother of Pearl, Col. DB1075. 

Marek Weber and his Orchestra in Jollity on the Mountain, 
H.M.V. B4008. 

Florence Desmond in Impressions of Marlene Dietrich, Tallulah 
Bankhead and Greta Garbo, H.M.V. B4388. 

Barmy and Buck in Up the Apples and Pears, Regal-Zono. 
MR856. 

Massed Brass Bands of the Leicester Festival in Fanfare and 
National Anthem, Deep Harmony and Abide with me, 
H.M.V. C2550. 

Malcolm McEachern in Merry Peasant, Col. DB1059. 

Don Aspiazu and his Orchestra in La Mulata Rumbera, H.M.V. 
B6329. 

B.B.C. Wireless Military Band in Gounod’s Faust Ballet Music. 
Col. DX448. 

Mellow and Rich in Sweethearts of Yesterday, Broadcast 958. 

Annette Hanshaw in Moon Song, Panachord 25469. 

Marek Weber and his Orchestra in Chopinata, H.M.V. C2549, 
and For you, Rio Rita, B6342. 

Wee Georgie Wood in Half a Clown, Broadcast 955. 

Eddie Duchin and his Central Park Casino Orchestra in I’ve 
told every little star from Music in the Air, Bruns. 01500. 

Harry Roy and his Orchestra in Canadian Capers, Parlo. R1505. 

Mare Williams in Night Herding Song, Panachord 25510. 

Leslie Holmes in Something came and got me in the spring, 
Imperial 2866 ; and I raised my hat, 2877. 

Ethel Waters in Porgy from Blackbirds, Bruns. 01522. 

Stanley Holloway in The Lion and Albert, Col. DX353. 

Ray Noble and his Orchestra in When my little Pomeranian 
met your little Pekinese, H.M.V. B6358. 

Singin’ Sam in J lay me down to sleep, Broadcast 3317. 

Massed Brass Bands of the Aldershot Command in the Adagio 
from Beethoven’s Sonata in C Minor, Op. 13, H.M.V. C2572. 

Patna’s Tango Band in Rajino de la Noche, Plaza P115. 

The Orchestra Mascotte in Waldteufel Waltz Potpourri, Parlo. 
R1556. 

Anona Winn in All over Italy, Col. DB1138. 

Billy Cotton and his Band in Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, 
Regal-Zono. MR950. 

The Viennese Seven Singing Sisters in Cuban Tango, Regal- 
Zono. MR960. 

Cecily Courtneidge and Jack Hulbert in Why has a cow got 
four legs? from Falling for You, H.M.V. B4475. 

The Orchestra Mascotte in Jolly Brothers Waltz, Parlo. R1569. 

Bobbie Comber in What shall we do with the midshipmaid? 
Broadcast 3335. 

Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians in Lover, Bruns. 01548. 

Howard Jacobs in Canzonetta, Col. DB1145. 

Raie da Costa and Hugh Morton in Isn’t it heavenly? H.M.V. 
B4490. 

Colombo and his Tzigane Orchestra in Russian Gypsy Melodies, 
Col. DB1146. 

The Regimental Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards under 
Captain George Miller in Wagner’s Rienzi Overture, Col. 
DX476. 

Reginald King and his Light Orchestra in Friml’s Persian 
March, Sterno 1216. 

Duke Ellington and his Band in Hyde Park, Decca M439. 

Henry Hall and the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra in Henry Hall 
Calling, Col. DB660. 

Massed Bands of the Tidworth Tattoo in Ketelbey’s Sanctuary 
of the Heart, H.M.V. C2594. 

Gracie Fields in There’s a cabin in the pines, H.M.V. B4493. 

Ilja Livschakoff and his Dance Orchestra in I live for love from 
Ball at the Savoy, Decca F3651. 

The Commodore Grand Orchestra in Wilfred Sanderson’s Popu- 
lar Songs, Broadcast 3344. 
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Scott Wood and his Orchestra in The Apache Dance, Regal- 
Zono. MR1040. 

Sandy Powell in Sandy the Burglar, Rex 8024. 

John Tilley in The Company Promoter, Col. DX537. 

Kanui and Lula in Oua, Oua, Parlo. R1614. 

Jack Hylton and his Orchestra in The Grasshopper’s Dance, 
Decca F3662. 

Elsie and Doris Waters in Mrs. Flotsam and Jetsam, Parlo. R1585. 

Massed Brass Bands in March of the Herald, Imperial 2914. 

Jack Buchanan and Elsie Randolph in Fancy our meeting from 
That’s a Good Girl, H.M.V. B8026. 

Henry Hall and the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra in C. B. Cochran 
Presents—, Col. DX536. 

Ronald Gourlay in Half-a-dozen Whatnots, Edison Bell Winner 
wié6. 

Pearl Pickens in Home on the Range, Broadcast 3254. 

The Comedy Harmonists in Night and Day, H.M.V. B8023. 

Bing Crosby in The Last Round-up, Brunswick 01608. 

Gertrude Lawrence in EHaperiment from Nymph Errant, 
H.M.V. B8029. 


* 


Mare Williams in Curly Joe, Panachord 25589. 

Jay Wilbur and his Concert Orchestra in The Veleta, The 
Polka, The Barn Dance and The Waltz, Broadcast 528. 

Leslie Hutchinson in Dusty Shoes, Parlo. R1647. 

Al Bowlly in Love Locked Out, Decca F3695. 

George Baker and the Men of Queen Mary’s Hospital, Roe- 
hampton, in O Valiant Hearts and Community Singing, 
Decca F3724. 

Regimental Band of H.M. Coldstream Guards in Selection from 
The Mikado, H.M.V. C2602. 

The British Legion Festival of Empire, Col. DX561. 

Gracie Fields’ Actual Performance at the Holborn Empire, 
H.M.V. C2625-7. 

Frank Colman in Reflections in the Water, Decca F3735. 

Bobbie Comber in La-di-da-di-da, Broadcast 3359. 

Anona Winn in Tuning In, Col. DB1285. 

Stanley Holloway in Old Sam’s Party, Col. DX512. 

The Casey Kids in Stormy weather in Casey Court, Regal-Zono. 
MR1139. 

Ion Swinley in Let me dream, Col. DB1266. 


* * 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Acton and District Gramophone Society.— 
Hon. Sec.: D. M. Freeland, 8, Friars Place Lane, Acton, 
W.3. 
Agricola Gramophone Society.— 
Hon. Sec. : E. U. Brockway, 55, Whitehall, S.W.1. 
Aspho, short for Arts et Sciences Phoniques.— 
Headquarters : 17, rue de Turin, Brussels. 
Dewsbury and District Gramophone Society.— 
Hon. Sec.: K. Walker, 2, Clement Terrace, Savile Town, 
Dewsbury. 
Downham Gramophone Society.— 
Hon. Sec. : F. Parker, 118, Northover, Bromley, Kent. 
Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society.— 
Hon. Sec. : F. T. Dixon, 48, Chatham Road, South Norwood, 
S.E.25. 
Erith Technical College Gramophone Society.— 
Hon. Sec.: A. N. Knight, Albany Villa, Kentish Road, 
Belvedere. 
Halifax Music Society.— 
Hon. Sec. : J. M. MacLuskie, Heath Lodge, Halifax. 
Inland Revenue Radio and Gramophone Society.— 
Hon. Sec. : E. T. Robinson, Room 134, New Wing, Somerset 
House, W.C.2. 
Leeds Gramophone Society.— 
Hon. Sec. : F. H. Large, 8, Fifteenth Avenue, New Wortley, 


Leeds. 
Liverpool and District Gramophone Society.— 
Hon. Sec.: J. W. Harwood, No. 3, 43, Castle Street, 
Liverpool. 
Manchester Gramophone Society.— 
Hon. Sec.: C. J. Brennand, ‘ Byerden,’”’ Hale Road, 


Hale, Cheshire, 
North East Sussex Gramophone Society.— 
Hon. Sec. : Major H. Ormonde, Grantham Lodge, Northiam. 
North London Gramophone Society.— 
Hon. Sec. : L. Ivory, 34, Granville Road, N.4. 
North Middlesex Gramophone Circle.— 
Hon. Sec.: Leslie W. G. Wilson, 47, Queen’s Avenue, 
Winchmore Hill, N.4, 
Old Hill and District ‘‘ Gram ’’ Club (1923).— 
Hon. Sec.: Alfred H. Bassano, Hadenholme. 
Staffs. 
Plymouth and District Gramophone Society.— 
Hon. Sec. : Stanley Ferrand, 24a, Bedford Street, Plymouth. 


Old Hill, 


Phonograph and Gramophone Society.— 
Hon. Sec.: J. R. Harrison, Commonwealth Bank, Martin 
Place, Sydney, Australia. 
Richmond Gramophone Society.— 
Hon. Sec.: W. Crook, Lamorna, Maswell Park Crescent, 
Hounslow. 
Rochdale Gramophone Society.— 
Hon. Sec.: Frank Walkden, 109, Royds Street, Milnrow, 
Nr. Rochdale. 
Sheffield Recorded Music Circle.— 
Hon. Sec.: B. N. Thompson, 
Sheffield 10. 
Headquarters : Stevenson’s Restaurant, Castle Street. 
South London Gramophone Society.— 
Hon. Sec.: T. H. Mills, 14, Paynesfield Avenue, East 
Sheen, S.W.14. 
S.E. London Recorded Music Society.— 
Hon. Sec. : R. J. Skan, 70, Chudleigh Road, S8.E.4. 
S.W. London Gramophone Society.— 
Hon. Sec. : J. H. Benson, 2, Marlboro’ Mansions, Hethering- 
ton Road, S.W.4. 
Southsea Gramophone Society.— 
Headquarters: Murdoch Murdoch Co., Palmerston Road, 
Southsea. 
Sutton and District Music Circle. — 
Hon. Sec.: W. W. Clark, 10, Browning Avenue, Sutton. 
Swindon Gramophone Society 
Hon. Sec.: R. A. Nethercot, 8, Clifton Street, Swindon. 
Wolverhampton Gramophone Cluh.— 
Hon. Sec. : 8. G. Clayfield, 38, Mulbery Road, Bournville. 


RHYTHM SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham Rhythm Club.— 

Hon. Sec.: J. G. Eastwood, 90, Arden Road, Saltley. 
Croydon Rhythm Club.— 

Headquarters : 3, Park Street, Croydon. 
Ellington Society.— 

Hon. Sec: R. C. Saunders, 76, Clouston Street, Glasgow. 
Manchester Rhythm Club.— 

Hon. Sec.: D. Savage, 24, Kingston Road, Didsbury. 


496, Manchester Road, 


Northampton Rhythm Club.— - 
Hon. Sec. : M. L. Dunmore, 94, Cedar Road, Northampton. 
Rbythm Club.— 


Hon. Sec. : E. A. Ballard, 60, Wakehurst Road, Wandsworth 
Common, S8.W.11. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue. | 





ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 
DX562 (12in., 4s.).—L.P.0., conducted by Harty: Overture 
to The Bartered Bride (Smetana). 
LX274~7 (12in., 24s.).—L.P.0., conducted by Weingartner : 
Fourth Symphony and Overture, Prometheus (Beethoven). 
In an album. 


LX278-81 (12in., 24s.).—Y¥ves Nat and Orchestre Symphonique 
de Paris, conducted by E. Bigot: Piano Concerto in 
A minor (Schumann). In an album. 


A splendid record of Smetana’s gaieties, in which the quick 
fiddling is much more than the general amiable buzzling that 
it used to be. This seems to me about the best example of the 
new clarity that we have had. I see that over two years ago 
the Czech National Theatre had done the work twelve hundred 
times (since 1866). 

The Beethoven Fourth comes between the Eroica (two 
years after that, in 1806) and the Fifth. Compared with those 
great dramas in tone, it is less deep, but it thoroughly enjoys 
living a full life in less weighty terms. The first subject 
comes at 2} in., and with some hurry-music extension 
goes quickly to the second ({ in. from end of side 1: 
bassoon). There is room for any little gaiety that occurs to 
him—the imitations between clarinet and _ bassoon, for 
instance, a few moments later. With the change of side comes 
the short development. Half an inch on side 2 the arpeggio 
figure of the first subject has a new singing tune alongside 
(violins)—a graceful bird of passage, soon flown. The drum, 
in the middle of this side, takes a neat hand in a cres. that 
leads to the recapitulation at 1? in. The end is sharp, quick : 
no solemnity: just “‘ Well, so long!” as between familiar 
friends who have enjoyed a light gossip. (Note: the F sharp 
on the bottom line of Eulenburg, page 15, appears to be an 
error.) 2 

Slow Movement.—Romantic song allied with an older 
classical trend in slightly melancholy beauty. The former 
element is perfectly expressed at 1} in. The accompaniment 
is always significant, not only as such, but as a development- 
point (mark the opening of side 4). The second, completing, 
part of the theme comes at 1} in. (clarinet). I don’t quite 
see why Grove (and at least one other annotator, following his 
lead) should describe the accompaniment figure as being 
used ‘‘ with great humour,” as ‘“‘ the very soul of fun.” Point, 
certainly, but why should the movement be funny at all? 
The end is clever. 

Third Movement.—A Scherzo. The arpeggio, much as in 
the first movement, but first leaping up and with cross-accents. 
The instrumental back-chat is taking. The Trio (4 in.) has 
an extra go. Near the end of its first hearing, the basses 
lumber behind for a moment. Otherwise the band keeps up 
its good name. The extra go makes a double sandwich— 
cake, jam, cake, jam, cake : not too rich, but just a little more 
gay. This side 5 is not so happy with my fibre. Steel would 
probably subdue it. 


Finale.—A real bit of gorgeosity, with a divil in it. A good 
many smaller composers have dined out, or sold out, as it were, 
on the toccata-figure of the opening. (Widor, e.g., in a 
favourite movement from his fifth so-called “‘ symphony,”’ for 
organ.) The fun is all good, from the three startling swipes 
before the toccata has tocced more than a couple of bars, to 
the coda in augmentation. Weingartner makes the most of 
those chirps aloft that are so how-de-do-ish. The second 
theme comes at ~ in. (wind). The exposition is repeated 
(to 28 in.). The run-on to the recapitulation has no sense of 
disturbance. Beethoven marks the change by a little pussy- 
footism, and by the bassoon’s shoving his determined oar in, 
with “Just a moment, you fellows...” The last half- 
inch includes the happy little leave-taking (toccata tune 
started in longer notes) that rounds off seven sides of as cheerful 
discourse as you could wish for. The technique is the more 
appreciated after a dozen performances or so. These notes 
cannot do more than pass on an occasional hint. The con- 
ductor’s conception is finely stylish in poise and pctish. 

The Prometheus music comes from Beethoven’s early stage 
work—just after the First Symphony. Incidentally, it begins, 
like that work, with a discord. It was written for a ballet at 
Vienna in 1801. The quick movement reminds us a bit of the 
toccata-like theme which we have just heard in the Fourth. 
Weingartner gets great vim into it. Note, e.g., the second 
subject (1} in., wind). The movement is full of lively detail. 
Note, for instance, the splendid keeping-in-the-air between 
2 in., where the first theme comes back, and 2} in., where the 
second arrives. This is worth comparing with the similar 
passage in the exposition. The ending is a bit conventional, 
but it is a wonder that Beethoven found anything to inspire 
him in the poorish ballet. It may be argued, though, that, like 
all great men, he may need nothing ; when his music’s ready 
to flow, it flows, and that’s all you can say about it. 

In the Schumann Concerto the orchestra is kept unusually 
subdued at { in., and the pianist seems a little mild too: 
overdoing the ladylikeness, I feel. The tone as here recorded 
is good, in its not very distinguished way, but it does not 
sparkle. The whole is a bit under the weather, to my ear ; 
yet it is neat and tasteful, as far as it goes. The range of tone 
seems small. But the orchestral discipline is not quite keen 
enough. Near the end of side 1, in the rally, they are not all 
together. This should never be allowed to pass, however 
little time there is for rehearsal (and I think recording gets 
too little). The slow movement is graciously done ; it is a 
tender remembrance of the composer that few will wish to 
put away. The finale begins stodgily, but improves. The 
writer of the annotation given with the work makes an error 
in saying that at the second (syncopated) theme, ‘‘ the whole 
of this tune appears to be in 2-4 time” (the time-signature 
being, of course, 3-4). But 2-4 would mean only one (minim) 
beat in a bar, which means nothing, as to pulsation. The 
point is that we here are swindled into thinking a minim to 
the beat instead of a crotchet, and the time felt is 3-2, instead 
of 3-4. The consideration really is, however, that at the speed 
of this movement we don’t think each 3-4 bar separately, at 
the start, but feel the bars in groups of twos, that being the 
fundamental pulsation ; when the syncopation comes, we are 
slid into the three pulsation, and in the change from two- 
pulsation to three-pulsation lies the charming surprise. I 
should have thought this would be clear to anybody, and that 
it could be described clearly in an annotation. The pianist 
has a fleet finger and a nice mind. The reading lacks build. 
Not much can be done, I own, but they just go on amiably, 
too much of the time. A little more of the vigour shown on 
side 7 (about 14 in.) would help. 
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PARLOPHONE. 
E11241-2 (12in., 8s.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, con- 
ducted by Weissmann : Eine kleine Nachtmusik (Mozart) 


A big tone, too staring for my liking. This music needs 
amplifying least of all. Dr. Weissmann is a good sound 
conductor, but this needs someone like Weingartner or 
Beecham. It gets a bit heavy in cadences of any power. The 
second movement is a jog-trot. I think these people have 
played it too often. The Minuet starts stodgily, with too 
many even accents. Everything depends on the delicate 
balance of each beat in each bar—beat over against beat, 
and bar over against bar, and phrase over against phrase. 
There is no other way in which to phrase, which means to 
build. The finale is better. Most people may find the per- 
formance good enough, and of course the players are accom- 
plished ; but I want finer finish and feeling than we are getting 
in most records nowadays. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
*DB1961-2 (12in., 12s.).—Menuhin and Orchestre Symphon- 
ique, conducted by Enesco: Poem (Chausson). 


DB1963-5 (12in., 18s.).—B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted by 
Boult: Third Suite and Prelude (Bach). 


DB1934 (12in., 6s.).—B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted by Elgar: 
Prelude to The Kingdom (Elgar). 


C2637 (12in., 4s.).—Barbirolli’s Orchestra: Ballet Music 
from Rosamunde, and Marche Militaire, Op. 51 (Schubert). 


I am glad to have this admirable example of the art of one of 
Franck’s disciples who has not had quite his fair chance, 
I think. His life was cut short, at 44, by an accident (1899). 

The Poem (1896) has no story. It is not very Franckian. Its 
freedom of fancy and range of feeling are likeable, even if the 
working up is a little forced at moments. Menuhin seems 
happiest in the broadest work; less so in the fineness of 
meditative poise, where his tone is less equal, and sometimes 
thick in individual notes. I don’t think he is yet quite subtle 
enough for all he tackles. Some of his best playing is on 
side 3 here (rather more Francky than before). Chausson, 
at his best, kept the music in the air with a delicate ease that is 
very attractive. The work should appeal to lovers not only 
of Menuhin but of the best graces of French music. 

Of the Suite, the first record contains the Overture, the 
second the Air and Gavotte, and the last the Bourrée and Gigue, 
with the violin movement. There is a point about the naming 
of these works that sometimes confuses : they, as wholes, were 
originally called ‘‘ Overtures,”’ so that one would expect only 
one movement. This one is gaily scored for strings, with two 
oboes, three trumpets and drums. The overture proper is 
shaped after the French fashion of Lully: slow, quick, slow. 
The opening is not very significant—a general sort of dignity, 
that Bach could easily turn out, and perhaps (with other 
generalities) rather too often did. Dr. Boult neatly leads it 
up and down the garden path, until the allegro is due. Fugality 
saves much, and I can stand plenty of this from J.8. B., 
though I think the plain man may get a wee bit tired of the 
brightness. The band sounds a bit dim when playing p and pp. 
This should be looked to by the recorders, so that the tone is 
equally good and telling at all levels. After the fugueing, the 
grave returns (starting inverted-motion: down instead of up). 
The “ Air on the G string ’”’ follows (strings only—not G-y, 
here), neither ponderous in touch nor dragged. Boult can be 
trusted not to play fadoodles—a point generally overlooked 
by those who don’t care for him. Gentlemanliness does tell, 
even if sometimes it is too good for its surroundings, as it 
mostly is at the B.B.C. In the Gavotte the full band returns, 
but the drums are dropped for its Trio. Again there is no 
excess. It is so easy to be a “ hearty ’”’ with Bach, and so 
needless: the heartiness inheres in the music, doesn’t need 
sticking on like a label. We have heard the Bourrée absurdly 
raced, as the manner of at least one of our old offenders is. 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


That is vulgar. The pull-up at the end is a bit sudden. Other- 
wise all is genially musicianly. The Gigue is on the slow side, 
which brings out a bucolic tinge—a kind of mildly alcoholic 
flush, if you will: just soberly merry, no more. The pace 
allows the parts to clarify and bind, both. This is one of the 
best of Bach’s light recreations. The trumpet trills are omitted 
at the last note ; I like them for their amusing touch of devil- 
ment, as if these chaps would cock a final triumphant snook. 
The fill-up is an arrangement I have not heard before, by 
Pick-Mangiagalli, of the familiar toccata-like piece, recorded 
already. Bach liked it, using it several times, for orchestra, 
for violin, and keyboard. Sir Henry Wood popularised it as 
the finale of his sixth Suite ‘‘ after Bach.’ The orchestra is 
not at its best in this. The pitch is unsure ; more rehearsal was 
wanted. But the rest of the set is good value, the third to 
fifth sides especially. 

The Kingdom (1906) is the sequel to The Apostles (1903). 
It tells of the life and witness of the Christian church at 
Jerusalem, giving us pictures of quiet loveliness, that come 
nearest, for me, to the first impressions of New Testament 
reading, and the illustrations that then made so vivid that new 
world of faith and fervour. All who seek the significance of 
Elgar’s writing are indebted to the annotations of Jaeger 
(Novello), that great friend and confidant of Elgar’s, who is the 
Nimrod of the Enigma. Here are the identifying names of 
the motives in the Prelude : first tune, the Gospel ; at bar five 
after this (four in a bar), the Apostles ; at 4 in., Peter (E, D, 
E flat) ; 4 in., Christ’s Loneliness. The quiet passage occupy- 
ing the middle of the side is an echo (as are many in this work) 
from The Apostles. There it goes to the words, after the 
Betrayal, ‘‘ And the Lord turned and looked upon Peter, and 
he went out and wept.’’ The march (almost 2 in.) represents 
the power of the New Faith. An inch from the end of the side 
is the Penitence motive (several times repeated in sequence). 
Side 2 begins with the theme of Contrition, followed after two 
bars by that of the Real Presence, based on the ancient melody 
O sacrum convivium. At 1 in. (time changing to 3-4) we have 
a prayer of trust and hope, which occupies the rest of the 
movement. At 24 in. note the New Faith motive is wrought 
in. Whether one cares to mark the motives or not, this is a 
deeply felt piece of noble expression, of a kind rarely recorded. 

For every recording of fresh music there must, apparently, 
be a dozen old-timers. If any lover of Schubertian small goods 
has not yet bought these, the performances can be recom- 
mended as delicately pointed and not over-weighted. 


W. R. A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 
H.M.V. 

*Alfred Cortot: Four Ballades, No. 1 in G minor (Op. 23), 
No. 2 in F (Op. 38), No. 3 in A flat (Op. 47), No. 4 in 
F minor (Op. 52) (Chopin). DB2023—-6 (four 12in., 6s. 
each, complete in album with notes). 

*Polonaise in A flat (Op. 53) (Chopin). 
One record for each Ballade. 


DB2014 (12in., 6s.). 


It is difficult to give a general impression of these records, 
for the simple reason that one’s first impressions of them are so 
complex. At one moment—indeed, perhaps most moments— 
you are feeling enthusiastic at the sane, sound musicianship, 
or at some strain of nobility ; or at faithfulness to the text, for 
which you have been waiting in anxious hope; or at ideal, 
even undreamt-of gracefulness or delicacy; or at sheer 
unmarred brilliance. Then you find yourself doubting whether 
even Chopin cannot sometimes be left to speak for himself, 
whether the music couldn’t be allowed to flow along smoothly 
for a few minutes (or perhaps I should say half a minute— 
even that is a long time in music) ; or you strike a lapse in this 
great pianist’s discrimination, a submission to the idea that 
the be-all and end-all of Chopin’s fireworks is Dash or Fury ; 
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or a lapse in tonal balance. But it must be said that this is, 
taken all round, a very fine set of Chopin records. In the 
first Ballade the low first note of the first theme (after the 
introductory recitative) becomes a little tiresome, is a fine 
shade over-delayed. Is the first quick passage (half-way 
through side 1) perfectly intelligible? What will anyone who 
doesn’t know the music make of it?—and this is not music 
that should need knowing ; there is point in every note, but 
searcely in that passage on this record. The valse (near start 
of side 2) is brilliant, but towards the end of it the left hand 
pushes through. The peroration is splendid: brilliant but 
perfectly clear. The break between the sides is unfortunate ; 
the place for a break is before, not after, a climax ; but in this 
particular case we have a long and steady building-up to a 
long, sustained climax. It is a rare treat to have the opening of 
the second Ballade in all (or most of) its simplicity, as here ; 
incidentally, not to have the 6-8 crotchet-and-quaver alterna- 
tion turned into 4-4 even crotchets. The Presto is little more 
than a general whirl ; but the beginning of side 2 is a revelation. 
Of the third Ballade I must be content to say that the beginning 
of side 2 is wonderful. The fourth is perhaps given the greatest 
performance of all, possibly excepting the passage beginning 
just under 2} in, which is more hurried than “ agitated,” 
so that the urgent inner parts cannot but be somewhat 
perfunctory. And it is the best recorded. In the other three 
there is not quite the full brilliance in the upper register that 
one looks for nowadays, whether owing to recorders, pianist, 
or piano. Nevertheless, these are all very good records. 

Is this fourth Ballade the best? It is certainly one of the 
most interesting structures in all music—a fact that is rarely to 
be found apart from real quality in the music itself. All four 
Ballades are structurally notable, and devastatingly refute 
the idea that Chopin was inherently -weak in form, and also 
among the best of Chopin’s music ; but the first three, I think, 
explain themselves adequately as they go. The fourth does 
not. It is a combination of first-movement (sonata) and free 
variation forms, and altogether an astonishing work for its 
date. After the (not merely formal) introduction, the first 
tune starts at 3 in. It is repeated with a little decoration at 
lin. Just over 1} in. a mysterious, almost mystical develop- 
ment. Just under 2} in. a big treatment of the theme, extended 
at the end. The second theme comes } in. before the end of 
side 1. Side 2 begins with a free diversion. At } in. there 
begin subtle hints at the first theme and introduction (notice 
inner parts and bass). Introduction returns at ? in. Just 
over | in., masterly contrapuntal treatment (Chopin!) of first 
theme, which returns in full, but marvellously developed, 
at 18 in. Just over 2 in. the second theme returns, incredibly 
transformed. The rest is increasingly free, though never 
vague or loose. 

Is it possible for the great A flat Polonaise to sound effort- 
less? This, at any rate, is a great performance. Thenotorious 
bass-octaves section is splendidly true. The recording is of a 
very high order. 


*Edwin Fischer: Prelude and Fugue in E flat (“‘ St. Ann ’’) 
(Bach, arr. Busoni). DB1991-2. 

*Sonata in A, K331 (Mozart). DB1993—4 (12in., 6s. each). 
One record each for the Prelude and Fugue. First 
Movement of the Sonata on 1993, second and third on 
1994. 

Three giants : Bach, Busoni, and—Fischer. That is what one 
feels has to be said of these records. And perhaps we ought 
to add a fourth, the recorder, for this is a giant among record- 
ings, and a good giant, not merely a loud-voiced one. Never 
more than here was Bach the giant rejoicing to run his course. 
It is difficult to understand how anyone could hear this with- 
out being raised to his highest power as aman. For anyone who 
is unmoved by it, music must surely be some kind of dream- 
life. I feel that this Prelude-and-Fugue is the most tre- 
mendous affirmation in the world. 

The man who can stand up to Bach as Busoni has in this 
arrangement is himself something of a giant ; and so is the man 


who can.stand upjto,both[of them as Fischer does. I have 
given this famous work the name by which it is commonly 
identified in this country. The principal theme of the Fugue 
happens to be the first line of St. Ann, the tune to O God, 
our help in ages past ; and as our hymn-tune happens to be such 
a good, characteristic, and typical one, I see no reason why we 
shouldn’t try to attach this useful label for all the world. The 
form of the Prelude is, next to fugue, Bach’s favourite : 
simply repetition, with development and modification, in 
various keys. In this Prelude, which, as well as the Fugue, 
is outstandingly rich in material, there are at least three 
strongly contrasting main ideas. The first section takes 1} in., 
ending in one of the broadest, most majestic cadences in all 
music. The second idea is curiously and exceptionally 
Handelian (at first). The first idea returns at lf{in. Just under 
1 in. before the end of side 1 the third idea begins : practically 
a three-part double fugal exposition, a running subject, 
combined with one in single notes to the beats. Side 2 begins 
with the first idea, and the second and third are again dealt 
with in due course. The whole ends with the first idea, though 
part of this is cut, according to the Bridge & Higgs Novello 
edition, viz. bars 175-192 inclusive. The Fugue is very 
unconventional, but marvellously telling ; in fact, if anyone but 
Bach had written it, someone like Saint-Saéns would have told 
us it was not a Fugue, especially if it was Franck’s. First 
we have a five-part exposition, and short treatment, of the 
St. Ann subject. Then, at 2} in., begins an apparently entirely 
new four-part Fugue, on a flowing subject. (In the original 
this is for manuals alone—no pedals.) But very soon the 
St. Ann tune appears, at first, as it were, in the distance, but 
gradually taking gentle but firm control. Side 2 begins with a 
third Fugue, with a superbly striding subject (N.B. the real 
start of the subject is the fourth note). Here the St. Ann tune 
comes thundering out in the bass and trumpeting in the treble. 
This analysis may sound like that of a mere exercise, or at 
best an interesting experiment, but actually the work is 
nothing less than a perfect masterpiece of genius. But alto- 
gether these two records constitute one of the two or three, if 
not the most satisfying set ever yet issued. 


Of the Sonata all I must say is that I never wish to hear 
Mozart more truly or charmingly played, and that it is as 
soothing as the Bach is energizing. In the first movement the 
theme is in two halves, each of which is repeated. In the 
variations no repetitions are played, excepting the last. 
Variation one starts at 1} in., two at 2 in., three at ? in., before 
end of side 1 ; variation five at § in. (side 2), six at 1 in. before 
end. This is one of the earlier Sonatas, and the Minuet-and- 
Trio is loose and prolix, but as music it is as clear as could be, 
and so too is the popular alla Turca Finale. 


Other piano records must be dealt with as briefly as possible. 
Niedzielski plays Chopin’s first Scherzo, B minor, Op. 20, and 
Nos. 3 (G), 6 (B minor), and 17 (A flat) of his Preludes, Op. 28, 
on H.M.V. B8043—4 (10in., 5s.).. The Scherzo inevitably 
invites comparison with the recent Rubinstein. Rubinstein’s 
was masculine, Niedzielski’s is feminine. Rubinstein’s may 
have it in the main part, though even in that Niedzielski 
is clearer in places. Niedzielski broods over the middle slow 
section (B major, side 2), casting a real spell ; the only question 
that might conceivably be raised, but I think refuted, is 
whether it doesn’t step right out of the picture. It is not very 
strong tonally, and may not satisfy everyone, and I am not 
sure it is quite free from pings. But the performances of the 
Preludes are essentially delicate, detailed, finished miniatures ; 
I like them immensely, except that there is not enough 
cantabile in the left hand in the sixth—too much sustaining 
pedal. 

Mischa Levitzki follows up his noteworthy record of the 
12th Hungarian Rhapsody (Liszt) with one on the same level 
of the less-known 13th,on H.M.V.DB1905 (12in.,6s.). It can, 
I think, hold its own with any of the others, and so can at 
at least be recommended to collectors. I thought I detected 
some of that bell tone just below the topmost register. 
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VIOLIN. 
(See also under CHAMBER MusIc.) 


*Yehudi Menuhin gives the first, in G minor, of Bach’s 
unaccompanied Sonatas on H.M.V. DB2007-8 (12in., 12s.). 
There is great pure musical satisfaction in such solo perform- 
ance, where the player is free from one single other person, 
even as the merest support. It is often said that these Sonatas 
are for musicians only. Isn’t it rather that these records will 
infinitely grow in your affections? Listen to Menuhin’s 
nuances: of rhythm, of tone, of attack, of crescendo and 
diminuendo (especially on single notes) ; listen to the subtle 
and exquisite variety in the Fugue ; and the lovely end of the 
Siciliano. But especially listen to the Adagio until you know 
every note. 

*CELLO. 

*Pablo Casals has been named asthe greatest living musician 
(presumably excepting the greatest composer, whoever that 
may be). When the greatest living musician can give us no 
more than one ten-inch record at a time, we must accept as a 
fairly good choice this : a Largo by Vivaldi (arr. Stutschewsky), 
a Gavotte by Valentini (arr. Piatti), and a Tonadilla (de 
Laserna, arr. Cassado), on H.M.V. DA1118 (10in., 4s.). The 
Largo is moderately interesting, though why must we always 
have so much top string? I have sometimes felt I never wanted 
to hear a ’cello’s A string again in my life. Until the last 
sentence (which has one note below the viola’s lowest), I 
don’t think this piece descends below the bottom note of the 
violin. The Gavotte is very attractive indeed. The Tonadilla 
is very small beer. Casals’ playing is of course exquisite and 
perfect. 

ORGAN. 

Alfred Sittard has recorded Reger’s Fantasia (Op. 27) on the 
famous Chorale Hin’ Feste Burg on Decca-Polydor PO5087 
(10in., 2s.' 6d.). The instrument is presumably that of St. 
Michael’s Church, Hamburg, where Herr Sittard became 
organist in 1912, and where there is one of the largest organs 
in the world. The music is massive in effect, not destined, 
obviously, to show off every stop in an organ. Yet we do hear 
some glorious stops, and an almost celestial ensemble (whether 
full organ or not—notice the end). Herr Sittard seems to 
make all that is legitimately to be made of the music, and I 
have seldom if ever heard such full organ music so truly and 
clearly recorded. 

Reger’s Fantasia is not one of his most significant works. It 
is the kind of thing that would be admirable for walking out of 
church to—and, it must be added, stopping to hear if one 
reaches the door before the end. Sitting calmly at home, one 
feels it is too much like an improvization made up of a series 
of counterpoint exercises and a few ‘ bold ’’ block harmoniza- 
tions. But many people will value it by association, and 
many others as one of the most successful records yet made. 

G. Thalben Ball provides another record of the B.B.C. organ, 
H.M.V. B8094 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Is another record of the 
Wedding March from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music really necessary? Still more, can we afford to 
cater for those who still want to hear the War March of the 
Priests from his Athalie on a big organ? There may be enough 
buyers to justify it financially, but what about this job of 
getting good organ records? Our chief satisfaction is in the 
player and the recorders practising on these pieces and not on 
anything that matters. The performances here are, as far as 
one can judge, very fine ones ; but the results, though good, 
are not perfect. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 
H.M.V. 


*Adolf Busch (Violin) and Rudolf Serkin (Piano): Two 
Sonatas (Beethoven), No. 5, Op. 24, in F (‘‘ Spring’), 
and No. 7, Op. 30, No. 2, in C minor. DB1970—5 (six 
12in., 6s. each). 

First two Movements of each Sonata, one record each, 
third and fourth Movements of each on third record. 


From memory, I think these records are better still than the 
Busch-Serkin Brahms Sonatas which I reviewed last July. 
Balance is practically perfect, and the tone of each instrument 
is good. Busch’s is, I think, more faithfully reproduced ; the 
recording room sounds more favourable, if anything a little too 
resonant. But these impressions are, as I say, from memory, 
and the actual sum-total of difference is probably very small. 

These two Sonatas are both early Beethoven, and with certain 
exceptions, notably the lovely Rondo of the ‘‘ Spring,” are 
almost throughout pure ecighteenth-century. Busch and 
Serkin keep them well within that picture ; not until we reach 
the Finale of the C minor is there any hint of Beethoven’s 
violence ; even there, there is more of his mischievous play- 
fulness. This performance is characterized by pertect sensitive- 
ness and tenderness, delicacy and subtlety, and complete absence 
of rigidity. Played thus, the slow movement of the ‘‘ Spring ” 
Sonata, especially, becomes wonderfully sympathetic music, 
with a hint of the Stream movement of the Pastoral Symphony 
(which, as a matter of fact, is in the same key—and Beethoven 
attached great significance to keys). There is naive fun in the 
Scherzo of the ‘‘Spring’’ Sonata ; the two instruments seem to 
be “ out” all the way. Great fun for amateur players. This 
Scherzo, by the way, takes little more than 1} in. of side 5. 
About the Rondo, which follows straight on, there is more 
than a faint foreshadowing of the Kreutzer (again, the same 
key as the famous Variations movement). With the second 
subject, however (1 in. or more before the end of side 1), we 
return for a few moments to the world of Haydn and Mozart— 
it is difficult to say which here. 

In the Cobbett Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music, d’Indy 
makes of the first movement of the C minor an eighteenth- 
century battle-piece. He gives details—first subject, falling-in, 
second subject, attacking, and so on—and at.the end says : 
‘“*T do not think this could be interpreted in any other way.”’ - 
Probably not—if you imagine that all music can be given a 
verbal programme. Listened to in that way, this movement 
becomes absurd, of course. But I think Busch and Serkin 
carry it deeper. Could the Adagio be a little freer?—anyhow, 
a little more alive, in some way; but at the best it could 
hardly help being a little faded, perhaps. Notice, however, 
the extraordinary touch just past the first half of side 2. In the 
Trio of the Scherzo (1 in. after the start) the tune is in canon 
in the fiddle and the bass of the piano ; syncopation in the 
tune produces cross-rhythm in the two instruments as baffling 
as anything in all Brahms, and infinitely more baffling than 
any syncopation I have ever heard from any jazz band—yet 
it is only one little light incident of the Sonata ; there is quite 
a lot of other interest in the work, and moreover we realize 
that this little feature is naive. The music of these two 
Sonatas is so unsophisticated that the most that seems neces- 
sary is a very bare outline of the first movement of the 
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‘“* Spring.”” The second subject starts just before 1 in. The 
Exposition ends and Development begins at exactly 2 in. 
The Recapitulation begins just under } in. before the end of 
side 1. The sound which may strike you as extraordinary, 
leading into the Recapitulation, is nothing more than a shake 
on piano and fiddle together, fiddle an octave below piano. 


*Pro Arte String Quartet: Quartet in D (Franck) and Finale 
of Quartet in E flat, Op. 125, No. 1 (Schubert). DB2051-6 
(12in., in album, with Notes. 

First Movement, two records ; second, one side ; third and 
fourth, each three sides. 

Many people consider the Quartet Franck’s greatest work. 
The first movement is magnificent, perhaps the finest ever 
written, by anyone, and the second and third are almost as 
wonderful, each in its way ; the opening of the Finale I find, 
if anything, more effective than that of the Finale of 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, in spite of what H. G. says 
in the new Grove, but the question is, whether it attains 
such an inspired end as, say, the Symphony. D’Indy, in his 
biography of Franck, in two separate places justly calls the 
Quartet “ sublime,” and gives it a chapter to itself, which he 
does not do even for the Symphony. The first movement has 
all the “‘ heavenly length ’’ of Schubert, but we do not merely 
accept it for the sake of endless yet ineffable melodies, but 
rather feel that there is not a note too much, that it is alla 
vital spiritual unfolding. In plain English, the material, to 
begin with, in spite of its perfect, concise motifs, is very ample 
and unconfined ; and in hardly one bar is there mere repetition 
—it is always becoming something different, all the time 
growing into something richer and even better than before. 
And the chromaticism is merely part of the music’s organism 
here—seems to be completely and perfectly expressing Franck’s 
conception. The music may seem a little orchestral some- 
times, but fundamentally it is as true.chamber music as there 
is: intimate, meditative, contemplative. Elsewhere this month 
I have placed a Bach work on a pinnacle; perhaps we 
can best say that the Bach is the more elemental, the Franck 
the more specifically Christian. 

D’Indy analyses the wonderful first movement as a sonata 
form within an aria form. But as a matter of fact the slow 
opening section gives a distinct sonata-form impression in 
itself. After the great motto theme of the whole work has 
been announced (and taken up by ’cello at { in.), we hear a new 
theme at 1} in. The motto theme returns { in. before the end 
of side 1, and the second theme at the start of side 2. This 
section ends at 1} in. on side 2, with a little motif that is the 
nucleus of the first subject of the movement proper, which 
follows at once. The bridge passage starts at 1} in. with a 
gentle undulation. Under this, just over 2 in., a bold theme 
first appears in the bass. A theme clearly derived from the 
second theme of the opening leads, just under ? in. before the 
end of side 2, into the second subject proper (violin one and 
viola answering one another). The end of the Exposition starts 
side 3, with the first and second subjects linked into one 
sentence. The Development starts with a long fugal section 
on the motto theme in the minor. About 1} in. before the end 
of the side the pace suddenly quickens, and the Allegro follows 
strenuously. The Recapitulation starts with side 4. Notice 
the subtle touches from the first notes of the first subject 
influencing the second (at 1 in.). The peroration begins at 
14 in. On the other three movements there is space only for 
very brief comment, but as a matter of fact they need little. 
Notice the text theme in the ’cello at about 2 in. on side 5. 
In the slow movement there seem to be a few touches of affinity 
with Elgar, e.g. about half-way through side 6, such as one 
hardly finds elsewhere. The Finale starts with a peremptory 
motif that runs through the movement, and seems to have a 
kind of “ fall in’ and “‘ dress by the right ’’ function, though 
it is neither facetious nor merely formal. The first three 
movements are then reviewed in turn, in the manner of the 
Finale of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. The first subject 
begins in earnest at 1} in.: it is the motto theme at quick 


pace. The other new themes are at (1) 1} in. (originating in 
the bridge theme of the first movenient) ; (2) 1 in. before the 
end of side 9 ; and (3) just 4 in. before the end of that side. 

The performance may be described in two words : masterly 
and inevitable. Except one or two doubts about intonation, 
e.g. near the beginning. The recording is one of the best we 
have had. I noticed a slight edginess somewhere in the 
Scherzo. The Schubert is the Finale of an early Quartet which 
I described some time ago in the Chamber Music articles. It 
is delightfully played here, but we are robbed of the return of 
the delicious perky second subject in the recapitulation. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 


BAND RECORDS 


Easily the most exciting record this month is that of Sir 
Dan Godfrey’s arrangement of Borodine’s Prince Igor Dances 
played by B. Walton O’Donnell and the B.B.C. Wireless 
Military Band (Col. DX564). A little “ cutting ’’ has been 
necessary in order to get the four dances on one record (twelve- 
inch) but this is forgivable. Sir Dan Godfrey has made a very 
fine job of his arrangement. It is splendid throughout, but 
I like particularly the instrumentation in the 6-8 Presto in D 
minor which opens the third dance (beginning of side 2). 

I have never heard the B.B.C. Band in better form than in 
this record and the recording is of the highest quality. 

A further record made at the Aldershot Command Search- 
light Tattoo 1933 is issued by the H.M.V. Company (B8106), 
and very good it is, particularly for open-air playing. The 
titles are Sons of the Brave March and the evergreen El 
Abanico. 

The only other purely military band record is an eight-inch 
one (Plaza P204) containing Meyerbeer’s Coronation March 
and The Song of the Volga Boatmen played by the Plaza 
Military Band. This is amazingly good for its size and at its 
price. 

About a year ago several correspondents asked me to 
recommend some records of Bagpipes. As I have now lost or 
mislaid their addresses, I can only hope that they have read 
my recent notes. Another one is added to the list this 
month (H.M.V. B8085). It is made by the Pipers of the 2nd 
Batt. Gordon Highlanders and contains :—Slow Marches— 
The Brig o’ Don and The Soldier’s Return ; Quick-steps— The 
92nd Welcome to Edinburgh and The Gordon Highlanders ; 
Strathspeys— The 92nd Volunteers and The Duke of Gordon ; 
and Reels—The Ballater Rant and G. S. McLennan’s Reel. 

The second Columbia record of massed bands, drums and 
fifes and pipes made at the British Legion Festival of Empire 
and Remembrance held on Armistice Day 1933 (DB1298) is 
every bit as effective and as interesting as the first. 

Among the new brass band records I give first place to a 
Regal-Zonophone record (MR1175) of On the Quarter Deck 
and Belphegor marches made by the Grand Massed Bands 
conducted by Henry Geehl. The playing is remarkably crisp 
for a large body of instrumentalists and the recording is 
excellent. 

Another fine record from the same company (MR1176) 
contains a couple of cornet duets—Gentle Zephyrs and The 
Swallow’s Serenade played by Jack Mackintosh and Harry 
Mortimer. This is very attractive. Both players are not only 
fine executants but real artists, and I am particularly glad 
that they have chosen waltzes such as these instead of more 
showy polkas. The “ fireworky ”’ polka type of cornet solo or 
duet may sound to be more difficult but the connoisseur will 
appreciate the superb delicacy of such playing as this much 
more. 

Lastly, there is a good (and cheap) Imperial record (2944) 
of Ord Hume’s Military Church Parade played by a massed 
band composed of Creswell Colliery, Wood Green Excelsior, 
Edmonton Silver and Camberwell Silver Bands. Personally, 
I do not like descriptive pieces such as this, but from the 
frequency with which they are played it is obvious that many 
people do. W. A. C. 
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SONGS 


CELTIC, COLOURED AND VARIOUS 


Six recordings come from the Boro’ Welsh Choir conducted 
by D. Cynon James. Sweet straightforward singing of hymns 
and traditional airs which will make a wide appeal. Caersalem 
and Cyfamod, Trewen and Dolfor are on respectively Regal- 
Zono. MR1198 and 1199, while Aberystwyth and Ty Fy Nhad, 
which are my preference, occupy 1200. These are all recorded 
in the Kingsway Hall. 

The other Welsh choir in my batch of music is the Birkenhead. 
A most lovely performance of Ar Doriad Dydd (At Break of 
Day) is backed by the Song of the Volga Boatmen. This is an 
interesting interpretation. No doubt the presence of women 
lightened the burden of the toilers, who seem scarcely to 
touch the ground as they haul the barges down Mother Volga. 
Get this record of an old favourite, for it is fresh and amusing 
(MR1196). The same note of cheerfulness pervades Efe a 
ddaw (The Lord shall come) which is backed by The Storm, 
a really exquisite bit of work (MR1197). The Glendwyr 
Quartet records for the same company Ybwthyn ar y bryn 
(The Cottage on the Hill) and 7% wyddost Beth (Thou knowest 
what saith my heart) (MR1201) admirably. 

Before leaving the Celts, two waltzes are worth noting. 
She lives beside the Anner and The Dear Old Land are played by 
Frank Lee’s Tara Ceilidh Band. Pronounced Cayley in case 
you don’t know. There is the heavy drum accompaniment 
that recalls the glamorous approach of Highlanders at a 
Tattoo, and the rhythm might be described as purely Celt, 
ONE, two, three, instead of one, two, three as the Viennese 
have it. Nora McGowan is the soloist in what is, to me, a 
strangely attractive record (MR1205). 

A light Irish record to be noted is Bring back my Barney 
to me,sung by Frank Quinn and Betty Conaty, with The Fair of 
Mullingar an accordeon solo by Frank Quinn on the other side 
(MR1206) ; Sam Carson sings Killaloe and Swim, Sam, Swim 
(MR1203) and I’ve just come away from the Inquest and 
Comrades (MR1204) admirably. The same pair sing The 
Shamrock from Drumore, and Frank Quinn gives The Mail 
Car Driver on MR1207. 

The finest record on my list comes here. It is of Paul 
Robeson singing Steal Away. I have never heard this great 
artist sing more touchingly, and Water Boy on the other side 
is no less beautifully sung and recorded. A priceless record 
indeed (H.M.V. B8103). 

A little Plaza record to add to your collection is of Poor Old 
Joe and O Dem Golden Slippers excellently sung by Kentucky 
Joe, whose voice is delightful (P205). 

If you like hearty bass ballads you cannot do better than 
the twelve-inch record of favourites sung by Norman Allin 
(Col. DX563). It includes Chorus, Gentlemen, The Midship- 
mite, Ho Jolly Jenkin, My Old Shako, They all love Jack, 
and A Sergeant of the Line. To turn to less hearty but more 
fruity ballads, Alfred Piccaver sings Love sends a little gift of 
Roses and Tosti’s Beauty’s Eyes (Decca M454), Walter Glynne 
I passed by your window and There is a flower that bloometh 
(H.M.V. B8040) and A Dream of Paradise and The Old Rustic 
Bridge by the Mill (H.M.V. B8078), the last two with male 
chorus. Better exponents of this type of song could not be 
imagined than these two artists, who bring to them sincerity 
as well as fine voices. Essie Ackland is another who can 
interpret them without undue sentimentality, and her Sing 
me to Sleep and Whisper and I shall hear can be had on H.M.V. 
B8080. 

I still love Mary is a ballad that breaks suddenly into jazz; 
at least the accompanist does when Derek Oldham sings it on 
H.M.V. B8087. This might help a good many ballads that 
occur to one. In the case of Mary it is not necessary, but 
rather nice. JI bless the dawn that brought me you on the other 
side is a straight ballad admirably sung. The last-named is 
also sung by George Baker on Sterno 1340, which is backed by 
Dusty Shoes. This artist also sings The Yeomen of England and 





The Floral Dance, hearty songs which do not come under the 
ballad banner (Sterno 1351). 

It is pleasant to have another record by the Boys of St. 
Mary of the Angels Choir School. Their angelic young voices 
are delightfully fresh in the children’s hymns There’s a Friend 
for little children (Stainer) and All things bright and beautiful 
(Mrs. Alexander Monk) on Columbia DB1306. 

Two light records to finish. The Victorian Quartette in 
Oh! cruel were my parients and The One-horse Shay (Regal- 
Zono. MR1178). Victorian ‘‘ improprieties,’’ very mild, but 
divertingly sung, and more Irish fun with Mrs. Mulligan, this 
time at the Abbey Theatre, given by Jimmy O’Dea and Harry 
O’Donovan (Regal-Zono. MR1202). Quite up to Mulligan 
standard. 

F. SHARP. 





OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Arabella’s Aria Mein Elemer 
and Erlist der Richtige. And with KATE HEIDERSBACH, 
Ich weiss nicht wie du bist from finale, Act I, Arabella 
(Richard Strauss). Orch. acc. under Richard Jager. 
Parlophone RO20237 and 6, 10in., 4s. each. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor).—Forbidden Music (Gastaldon). 
In Italian. And If my Mother only knew (Nutile). In 
Neapolitan. Orch. ace. H.M.V. DB1385, 12in., 6s. 


JOHN McCORMACK (tenor).—Vespers (Howard Fisher) and 
South Winds (Percy Kahn). Piano acc: by Percy Kahn. 
H.M.V. DA1343, 10in., 4s. 


HERBERT ERNST GROH (tenor).-Caro mio ben (Giordani, 
arr. Guido Papini). In Italian. And Elégie (Massenet). 
In German. Instrumental acc. Parlophone R1721, 2s. 6d. 


Lotte Lehmann.—Once more I head this column with the 
name of one of the most diligent and consistently artistic 
workers in the gramophone world. I doubt whether there has 
ever been a singer since recording was invented who has main- 
tained such a steady, regular output of high-class contributions 
to the repertory. For it must be borne in mind that Mme. Lotte 
Lehmann never descends to the level of the trivial or the 
commonplace. Her choice is guided by truly eclectic spirit, 
even when she sings a simple volkslied or a Christmas carol, 
just as surely as when she labours conscientiously over the 
latest conundrums of Richard Strauss. It is one of the latter 
that we find in these Parlophone records—difficult nuts to 
crack for the ordinary singer, but apparently quite easy tasks 
for our favourite Marschallin to accomplish. I say nothing 
about the music, because I have not yet heard the opera and 
have ne particular desire to prejudice the listener for or against 
Arabella. The point about these excerpts is that they are both 
interesting and characteristic, and I cannot imagine their being 
more adequately rendered. The instrumentation comes out 
clearly and well, if not with exceptional refinement, while the 
fair Arabella holds her own against it with her accustomed 
steadiness, intelligence, and power. There are only a few bars 
of duet, but they are of the usual Straussian type and quite 
admirably sung. 
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Beniamine Gigli.—Experience teaches that it does not really 
matter what Gigli sings so long as he sings it and gives us the 
full benefit of his generous organ. When I first heard Musica 
proibita I understood it to be a soprano song expressing the 
feelings of a love-lorn Italian maiden, whose suspicious mother 
has forbidden her to listen to the serenading of the lover who 
ventures within earshot of her balcony. The tunefulness of 
Gastaldon’s ballad made it extremely popular in the nineties, 
and it may well become so again, now that the leading Italian 
tenor has changed the import and genders of its text so as to 
render it suitable for his purpose. Anyhow, he puts into it any 
amount of tone, fire and passion, and that, aprés tout, is all that 
one really needs to bother about. The Neapolitan ditty suits 
him even better, and affords ample scope for displaying a 
characteristic style in addition to the glorious wealth of a 
magnificent voice. 

John McCormack.—Here are two little songs of pleasing and 
unpretentious type, quietly interpreted by a tenor of a different 
calibre, who makes his own appeal in his own way, and is 
facile princeps at this particular kind of thing. 

Herbert Ernst Groh.—Tenor No. 3 follows up the Italian and 
the Irish with a creditable illustration of the German method 
of treating familiar compositions not indigenous to the Hitlerian 
soil. In these I am glad to say that Herr Groh is content to do 
without unnecessary striving after abnormally acute excursions 
into the regions of falsetto, and proves himself in consequence 
a thoroughly good vocalist. He might perhaps have seen to it 
that modern harmonies should not be introduced into the 
accompaniment of Caro mio ben, and that a too muddy mixture 
of instruments did not obscure that of both pieces. But for the 
former my old friend Papini (a delightful fiddler in his day) was 
no doubt responsible ; while Massenet’s Elégie simply clamours 
for the violin obbligato which Parlophone keeps on the premises. 
Altogether quite an amusing record. 


EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano) with HERBERT E. GROH 
(tenor).—The Garden Scene from Act 3 of Faust (Gounod). 
In German. Orch. acc. under Dr. Weissmann. Parlophone 
R1736, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

JAN KIEPURA (tenor).—Di quella pira from Il Trovatore 
(Verdi) and Celeste Aida from Aida (Verdi). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. Parlophone RO20235, 10in., 4s. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Venetian Gondola Song (Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy) and La Foletta (Marchesi-Frey). In 
German. Orch. acc. Parlophone RO20234, 10in., 4s. 

VLADIMIR ROSING (tenor).—The Song of the Flea from Faust 
(Moussorgsky). Piano acc. by Ivor Newton. And The 
Song of the Volga Boatmen. Balalaika acc. In Russian. 
Parlophone E11240, 12in., 4s. 

PAUL O’MONTIS.—Ghetto (Erwin) and Kaddisch (Stransky- 
Robitschek). In German. Piano acc. Parlophone R1742, 
10in., 2s. 6d. 

ROBERT HOWE (baritone).—Jan’s Courtship from Songs of 
the West, Devonshire Dialect Song, and The Somerset 
Farmer, Somerset Dialect Song (Brandon-Lane Wilson). 
Piano ace. Parlophone R1735, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

EVA LIEBENBERG (contralto).—Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) 
and Ombra mai fa (Handel). In English. With organ, 
harp and strings. Broadcast Twelve 3363, ls. 6d. 

Emmy Bettendorf and Herbert Groh.—Faust may be the hero 

(such as he is) of Gounod’s opera, but Marguerite is as unques- 

tionably the heroine of the garden scene, and never worthier 

of the distinction than when embodied by such a beautiful 
singer as Emmy Bettendorf. This record only accentuates 
my regret that we cannot hear her in the part at Covent 

Garden—for that matter, with the same Faust as her associate. 

The two artists are quite at the top of their form in this render- 

ing of the famous love duet, which Dr. Weissmann has evidently 

taken very great pains over. The cuts are not too numerous, 
and the whole episode hangs coherently together. Restraint 
governs the singing of both interpreters ; their voices are heard 
to great advantage under the beneficent influence of melody 
that is replete with subdued yet intense passion. 


Jan Kiepura.—Another notable, operatic tenor! I prefer 
his Celeste Aida to his Di quella pira in spite of the orgy of high 
C’s that enriches the Trovatore outburst. In the latter his 
phrasing is slovenly ; his semiquaver groups dwindle into a 
mere slur of four notes made to sound like two. The singer 
is much more at home in Celeste Aida, in which his fine voice 
yields the right robust quality without doing injustice to the 
music. 

Richard Tauber.—Thanks are due to the popular tenor who 
sings Mendelssohn’s neglected songs with words, and rescues 
from oblivion a charming effort such as the Venetian Gondola 
Song. Herr Tauber here sings it most effectively with a 
mandoline accompaniment, and he employs similar means to 
lend local colour to Marchesi’s La Folletta (spelt on the label 
with only one “1”’). The record is in all respects first-rate, 
and exhibits the artist in his most acceptable light. 

Vladimir Rosing.—If not altogether what it was, the voice 
of the Russian tenor certainly retains most of its old flexibility 
and power of characterisation. His reading of the Moussorgsky 
Flea Song is clever and in a certain degree original. It suffers 
from the usual fault—the excessive exaggeration of the mocking 
laugh, wherein each fresh singer apparently does his best to 
outdo his predecessor, with the result that what was originally 
meant for a chuckle is rapidly developing into a cacophonous 
cough. A warning on this point might well find a place in the 
spoken English explanation of the story wherewith Mr. Rosing 
precedes the song. How he declaims the now-hackneyed 
refrain attributed to the Volga Boatmen there can be no need 
to tell. 

Paul O’Montis.—In these two selections from the store of 
modern Jewish serio-comic songs, one cannot but admire the 
extraordinary skill, the graphic realism, the sense of humour, 
the sudden changes from grave to gay, that mark their inter- 
pretation. To some listeners they might sound funny and 
elicit laughter ; from others their unaffected pathos might as 
easily bring forth a tear. The music is negligible; but the 
total effect is wonderful, and, as a study of Hebrew character, 
well worth enjoying. 

Robert Howe.—The baritone who sings these dialect ditties 
of Devon and Somerset conceals beneath his exterior of rough 
Western diction a really fine voice, and thus is able to impart 
capital musical effect to his amusing folk-songs. Their authen- 
ticity is beyond dispute, and the subtle differences between 
the dialects such as only a native could detect. They go with 
immense spirit and strength of rhythm, and the frequent 
interjection of spoken words is not their least notable feature. 

Eva Liebenberg.—Although it makes no difference to the 
excellence of the record, I am sorry to see that the name of the 
composer who wrote the tune sung by the contralto soloist is 
omitted from the label. It is duly inserted in our list because 
we have put it there; but there is no excuse for leaving out 
Gounod’s name altogether, seeing that he really did invent 
the melody (and a beautiful one, too) which he ventured 
to impose upon Bach’s celebrated Prelude. What is more, 
the singer in this instance successfully asserts the right to 
infringe upon a domain generally occupied by the sopranos. 
Albeit a contralto, she has an unusually rich, powerful voice, 
and does full justice to Gounod’s noble theme, which he 
expressly intended to be sung “ by all voices.”” The mixed 
instrumental accompaniment is less like what he meant, and 
is, I fear, equally unsatisfactory in the Handel Largo (Ombra 
mai fi) on the other side. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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Broadcast (1s. 6d.) 

The Commodore Grand Orckestra playing 
Marquina’s Spanish Gypsy Dance have 
done a good job of work; this rollicking 
gipsy dance is a little known piece that 
deserves popularity and will probably get it 
from such treatment as this. The backing 
to 3364 is Over the Waves. Albert Sandler 
makes his bow for one and sixpence with 
Drigo’s Serenade and a Beethoven-Kreisler 
Rondino (3365). The playing is above 
reproach, 

Peggy Cochrane is her competent best in 
two medleys from films, ‘*Too Much 
Harmony ” and “ Moonlight and Melody ” 
(3366), but Tom Burke is not so good in My 
Song goes round the World and Sing, Gypsy, 
Sing (3362). He is not always in tune and 
that tightness that so often mars his records 
is too much in evidence. 


Brunswick (2s. 6d.) 


Bing Crosby dominates the Brunswick 
list again by sheer force of numbers. He 
has no less than four records making eight 
titles in the list. Five of these songs are 
from his new film ‘‘ Going Hollywood ” and 
should serve as an excellent advertisement 
for the film. The titles are We'll make Hay 
while the Sun shines, Temptation, Beautiful 
Girl, After Sundown, Our big Love Scene, 
Lazy Day, Did you ever see a Dream walking? 
and Let’s spend an evening at Home (01667-9 
and 01700). Beautiful Girl is the most 
tuneful, but Our big Love Scene is more 
cleverly sung. 

If you are a “hot” enthusiast you will 
know all about Jack Teagarden, but in case 
his name means nothing to you, he is a 
thoroughbred trombone player, considered 
to be the finest player of dance music on 
this instrument in the world, who has the 
gift of singing these stupid little love songs 
of our day with such charm that you are 
bound to respond and enjoy them. Don’t 
be put off by the titles, J just couldn’t take 
it, Baby and A Hundred Years from To-day 
(01683); go and hear them for yourself, 
and if you don’t like the singing, at least 
you must appreciate the skill of the 
accompaniments. 

Ruth Etting has seldom been more attrac- 
tive than in What is Sweeter and Dancing 
in the Moonlight (01684), and a very clever 
record which may not be appreciated by 
many people in this country is A Radio 
Party by the Three Radio Rogues. These 
rogues impersonate famous American broad- 
casting stars, and although all of them are not 
likely to be familiar to you, you will be,able 
to appreciate their uncanny skill from\\heir 
imitations of such people as Kate Sith, 
Bing Crosby, Morton Downey, Burns and 
Allen, Rudy Vallee, Singin’ Sam and The 
Street Singer (124, 12in., 4s.). 


Columbia (10in., 2s. 6d.; 12in., 4s.) 
The American invasion continues, and 
this most British of recording companies is 
inundated this month by piano records by 
the young American composer Johnny Green. 
But they are all delightful records, so what 
matters? On DB1303 he plays Selections 
from “ Footlight Parade” and ‘“‘ The Way 
to Love” with the assistance of Carroll 
Gibbons at another piano and his Boy 
Friends ; on DB1309 they play Ain’t she 
the Dainty? and I want a fair and a square 
Man from “ Aunt Sally,” and on DB1263 
there are Close your Eyes and You've got 
Everything. This last is the best of them, in 





MISCELLANEOUS 


my opinion, but they are all absolutely 
first class. Johnny Green also playsa medley 
of his own compositions with the odd title 
He wrote Body and Soul (DB1262). 

Piano records are the forte of Columbia, 
and besides these three Carroll Gibbons also 
plays another of his Dancing Days medleys 
(DB1261) and that Ivory Keys Grand Piano 
Orchestra has a grand gallop in The Ride 
of the Valkyries and some of Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dances (DB1260). 

That startling young negro composer and 
pianist Reginald Foresythe plays two modern 
duets with Arthur Young called Camembert 
and Chromolithograph (DB1264) and while 
I admit that they must be very clever, they 
are not always pleasing to the ear. You 
must listen to them in much the same way as 
you look at modern pictures—with tolerance 
and humility. Billy Mayerl is decidedly 
tame in his Four Aces suite after this 
(DB1308). 














ALFREDO CAMPOLI 


After that array of pianoforte pounding 
perhaps you would like a little organ music. 
Quentin Maclean treats The Mikado rather 
badly—like the Sunday joint when it has 
suffered the ordeal of the mincing machine 
(DB1305)—and I preferred the exuberances 
of Sidney Torch in a Selection from “ Sitting 
Pretty’ and Terance Casey playing the 
best tunes from ‘‘ Broadway Thru’ a Key- 
hole” and “Take a Chance” (DB1313 
and 1311). 

There is a new John Tilley record; this 
time he is the official guide to The Loch 
Ness Monster ‘“‘ under the auspices of the 
Inverness Town Council” (DB1265). This 
is easily his funniest record yet and one that 
you simply must have. I don’t feel quite 
so sure about Stanley Holloway’s latest story 
of the Ramsbothams called Runcorn Ferry, 
although Gunner Joe is well up to standard 


(DX559). Ivy St. Helier records her story: 


of the Americans in Paris which she broad- 
cast recently called Virginia and her Momma 
(DB1301). This is a very clever and biting 
little satire, but is not everyone’s choice. 
Turner Layton’s singing of Dusty Shoes 
makes me wish once again that we had more 
solo records from him, but if you want the 
famous pair they are together on the other 
side of DB1302 in Don’t Change and on 
DB1312 in Louisiana Hayride and Lullaby 


ly. 
Of the more permanent music, Charles 
Kullman sings Rose Marie and Lover, 





Come back to’ Me'(DB1310) with the aceom- 
plished diction and control of the practised 
concert singer, Sandler plays a new Heykens 
piece The Child and his Dancing Doll and 
Spanish Serenade’ (DB1307) with equal 
finesse, and the Orehestre Raymonde make 
merry with the best known works of Delibes 
in Delibes in Vienna (DB1304). 


Decca (1s. 6d.) 


The Loch Ness Monster turns up again in 
the Decca list; this time it is Naughton and 
Gold who go in search of him and his roarings 
and thunderings make plenty of excuse for 
these two comedians to be at their most 
foolish. Decca F3843 is an amusing piece of 
nonsense. 

Dick Powell has made a name for himself 
in films since he first burst upon an unsus- 
pecting world a year or so ago, and in his 
latest ‘“‘ musical’’ ‘* Footlight Parade’ he 
sings Ah! The Moon is here, Honeymoon 
Hotel and By a Waterfall. He sings all these 
songs on F3772 and 3 and another called 
The Road is open again on F3824;. the 
backing here is This is Romance sung by 
another very good crooner, Jack Fulton. 

By a Waterfall is also featured by The 
Eight Piano Symphony, and some of the 
effects obtained by these pianos are most 
attractive. The backing is My Song goes 
round the World, which is not such suitable 
material for so unwieldy an _ ensemble 
(F3832). 

Elsie Carlisle has a characteristic song in 
Who walks in when I walk out? and couples 
it with Without that Certain Thing (¥3838). 
Irene Taylor sings what I thought was the 
weakest song in “I’m no Angel,” That 
Dallas Man, and Everything I have is Yours 
from *‘ Dancing Lady ” (F3823) ; it is to her 
credit that she makes both of them worth 
listening to. Maurice Elwin sings / want 
you, I need you and Close Your EKyes—none 
of Archie de Bear’s Closier Rise here—on 
F3830. And Frank Colman gives another 
astounding performance in Lullaby Lady 
and At the End of the Day (¥3841). 

George Jackley and Dick Tubb have both 
recorded their hits from the pantomime 
** Queen of Hearts ”’ at the Lyceum on F3844. 
A jolly reminder of this excellent panto. 
Another reminder of a tradition is K719 
(12in., 2s. 6d.). This is called The Kentucky 
Minstrels in The Big Radio Minstrel Show 
and is a condensed version of the minstrel 
show that was broadcast a little while ago. 

Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra 
play a medley of Irving Berlin’s Waltzes on 
K720 and two little fragments called 
Simonetta and Heartless on F3835, while 
Hylton adds the Kashmiri Song and The 
Temple Bells from the Indian Love Lyrics 
to his Concert Series (3829). 


His Master’s Voice (10in., 2s. 6d. ; 
12M., 45.) 
As usual, the light orchestral records take 
pride of place in this list. The London 
Palladium Orchestra, under the guiding 
genius of Richard Crean, give a new version 
of The Whistler and His Dog and The 
Warbler’s Serenade (B8004); Dol Dauber 
and his Salon Orchestra let themselves go 
over a fantasia called Wagneria (C2608). 
This is grand music for fantasies. And 
Marek Weber and his Orchestra play a 
tpourri of Mendelssohn’s Songs without 
Words (C2615). 
Frederic Bayco, a new organist who plays 
at the Dominion Theatre, has some ingenious 
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ideas in By a Waterfall and My Song goes 
round the World (B8182) and Ramona and 
her Grand Piano makes herself even more 
likely to be a steady seller over here with 
Ah! The Moon is here and Turn back the 
Clock (B8090). Raie da Costa flutters her 
fairy fingers up and down the keys in her 
characteristic manner in The first thing 
I knew and Did you ever see a Dream walking? 
(B8097). 

The Pickens Sisters give American versions 
of American songs with American titles from 
American films, Good morning Glory and 
You're such a Comfort to Me (B8108). As 
you can imagine, the result is quite American. 

A new imitator, or impersonator, comes to 
amaze us this month. Her name is Beryl 
Orde and she created a sensation when she 
broadcast a little while ago. It seems 
rather a pity that of the seven people she 
chooses for her victims, four of them have 
already been done by Florence Desmond 
equally well. Couldn’t we have some of the 
other famous stars next time? 

The Message to the Empire which His 
Majesty the King broadcast on Christmas 
Day was recorded by H.M.V. and is now 
available on RB8101. The profits from the 
sale of the record are to go to the Papworth 
Village Settlement. 


Imperial (1s. 6d.) 

Maurice Elwin makes his debut on the 
Imperial list with four sloppy but very 
popular songs. First in importance is the 
Good-night song which Athlone broadcasting 
station uses as its closing item and for 
which there is a great demand among the 
record buying public. This is coupled with 
Just a Year ago To-night on 2943, and on 
2942 are At the end of the Day and Lullaby 
Lady. Instead of the usual piano or light 
orchestral accompaniment, he is aided by 
Charles D. Smart at the Wurlitzer organ. 

Joseph Wagstaff is extremely good in 
This is Romance and I can only deplore the 
depressing effect of Louisville Lady on the 
reverse of 2941, and his singing of J’ll be 
faithful and Did you ever see a Dream walking? 
on 2946 should make this one of the best 
sellers of the month. 

The Kerbstone Serenaders, complete with 
spoons, barrel organ, whistling and so on, 
are cheerfully effective in Waltz Echoes— 
everything from Les Patineurs to Speak 
to me of Love (2945). 


Panachord (1s. 6d.) 

This list gets more and more for the 
specialist who wants quaint rather than 
topical or musical records. Hill-billies take 
the top of the list with Glen Rice and his 
Beverley Hill-Billies in Ridge Runnin’ 
Roan and Lonesome Valley (25611), The 
Maple City Four in Oh Monah! and Tiger 
Rag (25612) and The Colt Brothers in That’s 
why I left the Mountains and I'll get along 
somehow (25613). This last is my choice. 
The list is completed with Harry Reser 
playing two of his popular banjo solos, 
Cracker Jack and Flapperette (25610), and 
The Russian Gipsy Vagabonds playing White 
Acacia and Gipsy’s Farewell (25609). 


Parlophone (2s. 6d.) 

Jane Carr has another record to her credit 
this month and on one side of it she reveals 
that she has a charming little voice that 
records to perfection. On R1723 she im- 
personates Mrs. Alf Higgins and Mrs. 
Hamish Macpherson and sings a little song 


called When You look at Me that way. I 
should like to hear more of her singing 

Edith Lorand and her Orchestra gave me 
more pleasure with their Little Dutch Girl 
Potpourri (R1724) than with any of their 
records for months, and that is saying a 
good deal, for there are few bands so con- 
sistently good. On R1738 they play two 
waltzes, Gold and Silver and Christel. That 
seems to call for some facetious comment, 
but none is forthcoming. 

Patricia Reubevendh devotes both sides 
of R1722 to a Selection from “ Footlight 
Parade,” and the tunes are good enough to 
stand up to the strain. 

Czegledy and his H n Orchestra 
play a waltz Faithful Vienna by Komzak on 
R1741, and the Bravour Dance Orchestra 
play The Lovesick Jack-in-the- Box and The 
Doll and the Goblin on R1728. Both are 
typical continental music at its best and 
most invigorating. 


Plaza (6d.) 

This month Fred Southern’s Dance Band 
play Waltz Favourites on P201 and the same 
band play a Selection from ‘“‘ Moonlight and 
Melody”’ on P207. Herbert Withers, 
accordeonist, manages to get plenty of 
famous tunes into his Selection of Welsh 
Airs on P202, and Leroy’s Orchestra are 
daintily light in Open wide your Window 
and Play of the Butterflies (P206). 


Regal-Zono, (1s. 6d.) 

The two best records in this list are 
medleys ; one is called Communityland and 
is played by Frank Westfield’s Orchestra, 
whom I am very glad to see recording again, 
and the other is by the ever-ingenious 
Reginald Dixon called More Melodious 
Memories (MR1177 and 1179). Both these 
are supremely good value for money and 
contain between them nearly all the jolliest 
songs of the last forty years. 

Two more good old tunes are played by 
Alexander’s Accordeons, That Naughty 
Waltz and Beautiful Spring (MR1180), so 
you can get a good selection of these fashion- 
able favourites for four and sixpence. 

Rich and Silva provide the modern note 
with Shanghai Lil from ‘ Footlight Parade ”’ 
and Doggone, I’ve done it (MR1184), and 
Scott and Sullivan the sentimental one 
with Roll on, Blue Moon and At the End 
of the Day (MR1186). 

I thought the humorous sketch by Leslie 
Weston and Company called The Broad- 
casting Station rather missed the bull’s-eye 
(MR1181), and if Edward Lyndoe did not 
commit himself with his good and bad dates 
for people born in February I should like 
this prophecies and character-drawing better 
(MR1182). 

Our old friends the Kosmos Klub Tanz 
Orchester are with us again in two more 
delightful tangos, Do you Love me? and 
Midnight (MR1195). 


Rex (1s.) 

There is something for everyone in this 
list. For the young lovers there is Val 
Rosing singing most soulfully /°ll be Faithful 
and more lightly, By a Waterfall (8090) ; for 
the bright young thing there are The Three 
Ginx singing On a Steamer coming Over and 
Did you ever see a Dream walking? (8091) ; 
for the sophisticated young man about 
town there is the alluring Mae Marion 
singing Come up and see me Sometime from 
the film “‘ Take a Chance” and, in simpler 
mood, When you were the Girl on the Scooter 





from “Broadway Thru’ a Keyhole ” (8092); 
for the sentimental souls who like their 
music pulsating with emotion, there are 
Martin Dale on an Hawaiian guitar and 
Charles D. Smart on a Wurlitzer organ 
playing Just a Year ago To-night and 
Goodnight (8099), with a vocalist that 
everyone should recognise. 

The older generation are generously 
catered for with Florrie Forde in Selections 
of Old Time Hits (8093), and Sammy Gay 
and Company in A Music Hall in Grandpa’s 
Day (8096); and for the not-quite-so- 
ancient, there is Laddie Ray playing Musical 
Comedy Memories (8100). 

There are even two kinds of comedy, the 
modern Leslie Holmes with his smiling voice 
singing that novel little ballad Annie doesn’t 
live here any more and asserting that I’m the 
Monster of Loch Ness (8094), and George 
Robey, King of Humour of the broadest 
kind, in A little Idea of my own and It’s the 
First Time I’ve ever done That (8095). 

To round off the list are three records that 
will probably be popular with someone in 
every household. Musical Dawson’s Famous 
Choir of Canaries perform to  Liszt’s 
Liebestraum and Heykens’ Serenade (8098). 
Primo Seala’s Accordeon Band gives two 
hits of the moment, Three of Us and There’s 
a Home in Wyomin’ (8097), and John 
Thorne and Quartette revive that famous 
old song There’s a Light burning brightly 
for Me and another by the same composer 


A New Day is Dawning (8101). The singing ~ 


is absolutely right for the direct and simple 
ditties. 


Sterno (1s. 6d.) 

By far the most attractive record in this 
list—almost in any list this month—is 
Charlie Kunz Medley of six tunes played on 
the piano with all the charm of which this 
pianist is capable. If you like rhythmical 
piano music that is simple and tuneful 
enough for the lowest low-brow and subtle 
enough to prevent boredom, get 1342. 

Mantovani and his Orchestra are good in 
A Serenade out of the Night and A Night 
in May—real summer night music—and 
None but the weary heart and a lilting waltz 
Senorita (1338 and 1348). And Pierre Fol 
and his Quartette of Strings make the most 
of the The Herd Girl’s Dream and Pierné’s 
Serenade (1349). Reginald King and his 
Light Orchestra have chosen Mendelssohn’s 
Canzonetta and Godard’s Canzonetta for 
the coupling on 1347, and Zigano’s Accordeon 
Band are very jolly in three pieces by 
Charlier, The Zigano’s in Spain, Crinoline 
Mazurka on 1350 and The Soldier’s Holiday 
on 1340 coupled with Emilo’s Waltz. 


Winner (1s.) 

One of the best and most neglected tunes 
of the moment is Give me Liberty or give 
me Love from the film “The Broadway 
Singer,” and I am going to win, borrow or 
steal Annette Hanshaw’s record of it on 
W31, coupled with another song called 
Sing a little low-down Tune. 

Tessie O’Shea is not one of my favourites 
so it is hardly fair to condemn the way she 
sings Roaming and Thirty Thirsty Throats 
(W77). You might like it. 

Jack Richards sings that ridiculous song 
about Alpine adventures called We all went 
up the mountain and Dear! Dear! Dear! 
Tut! Tut! Tut! Well! Well! Well! (W79) 
and manages to make even this hardened 
old critic laugh with the nonsense of it. 

PEPPERING. 
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Ellington’s latest exploit in quaint harmonies—and its sad effect 
on four arrangers 


Benny Carter’s magnificent new band from the Club Harlem 
on Columbia 


N unheralded ludo tournament for 
the championship of Tin-Pan Alley 
and all points West has just taken 
place in New York. 

Four young men, whose prowess 
had caused them to become known respec- 
tively as the Napoleon, Julius Caesar, 
Cleopatra and Greta Garbo of music 
arrangers, were involved in the affray, which 
happened thuswise : 

A certain negro composer by the name of 
Ellington being too busy with his numerous 
engagements to commit to paper the 
orchestration of an extravaganza he had 
concocted and recorded as a fitting memento 
of his return to the Victor label, Napoleon 
was invited to make a score from the record. 


. . « but to bury Caesar 


Ordinarily this should not have presented 
any difficulty. Like procedure is carried out 
almost daily with ordinary tunes and 
Napoleon looked on it as just another of 
those everyday jobs which, if they have no 
other particular advantage, at least bring in 
their few dollars. 

But when he emerged from the room the 
publishers had placed at his disposal and 
told the operator to “‘ call up the castle, get 
me Josephine, and no more tricks with the 
herring because I’m not asleep—yet,” it 
became necessary to give someone else a 
chance. 

Thus Caesar was called in. He stuck it 
for four hours and then politely said he had 
to meet Brutus and Cassius for lunch, so 
Cleopatra was recruited, wore out ten copies 
of the record, and then remembered a tea 
date with Mark Antony. 


** Ay tank ay go home” 


We therefore find number four on the 
scene, but all he was able to do was to 
become temperamental, murmur ‘‘ ay tank 
ay go home ”’ and collapse in the arms of a 
typist whose lack of charms made it only too 
clear that the faint was all too genuine. 

Luckily at this stage Ellington’s manager, 
Irving Mills, appeared, sent out for a nice 
new ludo board and closeted the unfortunate 
four in a large padded cell to regain their 
stability while he cabled the Duke for a 
piano part to help out with the harmonies. 


In due course the piano part arrived, but 
the arrangement is still conspicuous by its 
absence and will probably continue to be 
so until Ellington writes it himself. 

This serene little story having been sent 
me by Mr. Ellington’s publicity agent, it 
would perhaps be wise not to take it too 
literally, particularly as I have to confess 
that my own brush has added a few streaks 
of colour to its not unvivid original hues ; 
but it will do as well as anything else to give 
you some idea of what to expect when you 
hear Duke Ellington and His Orchestra’s 
(Amer.) Rude Interlude on H.M.V. B6449. 

And hear it you certainly must. In this 
slow melody the Duke has carried his own 
particular game of counterpoint yet another 
step further, and the result as illustrated 
through the medium of about the only 
orchestra in existence capable of doing 
justice to it is about as fascinating as it well 
could be. 

If only by comparison Dallas Doings 
Stomp, which is the backing, sounds quite 
conventional—at least for Ellington. It 
seems to have been inspired by some old 
favourites. The first theme is reminiscent 
of Wang Wang Blues, Whispering is clearly 
discernible in the Duke’s piano solo, and 
later there is a quite strong suggestion of 
Rockin’ in Rhythm. 


The Duke signs on 


Although Ellington and his orchestra 
have now gone over to Victor it does not 
mean that we shall not be hearing them any 
more on Brunswick. Brunswick have quite 
a number of their recordings still to issue and 
two of them— East St. Louis Toodle-O and 
Baby, when you ain’t there (v) (01681)—are 
released to-day. 

East St. Louis many of you will know as 
Ellington’s signature tune. He wrote it in 
1925, or possibly earlier, and that this is the 
first record of it to be given to us is possibly 
due to the fact that most of the recordings 
were made some time ago and until now 
have been passed over in favour of more 
recent productions. 

Baby, when you ain’t there was recorded 
early in 1933. More of Ellington’s melancholy 
music, it contains some good Cooty and 
Bigard between the first and last choruses, 
in which the saxophone nods a continual 
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confirmation of the lament of that perfectly 
balanced bass section. 


Connie’s Inn, the famous Harlem dance 
resort, said to have been controlled by 
gunmen (at any rate it was raided and 
closed down on one of those rare and short 
occasions when someone decided a gangster 
clean-up was overdue), has opened up again 
as the Club Harlem. The first sequels are 
Devil’s Holiday and Symphony in Riffs by 
Benny Carter and His Club Harlem Orchestra 
(Amer.) (Col. CB698). 

These are the sort of things one lies in bed 
and dreams about as snatches of them run 
through one’s head. Also, they show that 
there are as good fish, etc. Many of Benny’s 
new satellites are friends of long standing ; 
others will not be as much as names even to 
some of the best informed followers of le hot. 


Benny finds new stars 


For instance, how many of you know of 
Eddie Mallory, Richard Clark, or even Bill 
Dillard? But they are respectively the 
first, third and second trumpets in the 
grandest of six-piece brass sections which is 
completed by Jay Higginbotham, “ Keg ’’ 
Johnson and Freddie Robinson (late Don 
Redman’s Orchestra) on trombones. 

With the rhythm section most of us are on 
listening if not exactly speaking terms. 
Theodore Wilson (piano), Lawrence Lucie 
(guitar), Ernest Hill (bass) and Sid Catlett 
have for long delighted us; but with Benny 
and Wayman Carvar (second alto and flute), 
in the sax section there are two with whom 
the majority have yet to become acquainted 

—Glynn Pacque and Johnny Russell, the 
latter a tenor who is easily in the ‘* Choo” 
and very nearly in the Hawkins class. 

If these records proved nothing else they 
would be an unanswerable case for the 
regular rehearsed band. Recording com- 
binations got together for sessions have 
provided us with some fine records, but you 
will have to search your library very 
thoroughly to find one which has presented 
for one thing such magnificent section and 
ensemble work. 


Ill-disciplined teams 


I am afraid that often too little attention 
is paid to this essential. Clever gut- 
bucketing and an ensemble with a swing 
provided by individuals more than the 
band as a whole, are too often accepted as 
ample compensation for ill-assorted tones, 
badly balanced sections, ill-matched opinions 
on subtleties of phrasing and often more 
than a suggestion of raggedness. 

I agree that I have not always been 
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innocent of forgiving these shortcomings on 
account of other good points, but such re- 
cords as these Carters make one realise how 
very much the true perfection of a band 
depends on its work as a unit. 

As a matter of fact a good many regular 
bands would do well to take a leaf out of 
Mr. Carter’s book. Take for instance 
Fletcher Henderson’s Band (Amer.), whose 
New King Porter Stomp and I’ve got to sing a 
torch song are on Col. CB701. 

Many of the best judges in America are 
raving about Henderson’s band to-day. All 
I can say is that either they are easy to 
please or else the outfit is a good deal better 
in the flesh than on records. I bow in due 
deference to its soloists, foremost of course 
being that law unto himself, Hawkins. But 
can you call it a finished orchestra? With 
the brass section as the chief offenders— 
one of the gentlemen is not above playing 
out of chord—there is seldom a bar in which 
somebody is not sticking out all by himself 
like a wart on a nose, or else making others 
do so by his inopportune reticence, though 
it must be conceded that the former is the 
case more often than the latter. 


Hawkins rhapsodises 


These faults have certainly spoilt for me 
the New King Porter Stomp. The other 
side is a rather different proposition. Before 
playing the record I wondered why such a 
number had been chosen, but hearing it 
explained things. Any tune would have 
done. Except for parts of the first chorus 
by the ensemble, the record is Hawkins 
accompanied by Henderson’s band, and 
enough imagination would advantageously 
have labelled it so. Witha contempt forthe 
melody that it deserves, Hawkins just uses 
the harmonies for another of those rhapsodies 
of his and the result is exquisite. 


Super solos 


To return to this matter of ragged en- 
sembles, one of the inexplicable things about 
it is that in many cases it is a malady that 
is not necessarily chronic. At any rate this 
is so with Henderson’s band for there is not 
much wrong with Rhythm Crazy, which 
under the name of Horace Henderson and 
His Orchestra (Amer.) it plays on Parlo. 
R1743. 

Rhythm Crazy, composed and arranged by 
Fletcher, is a typical swing number and you 
notice at once how much more swing the 
orchestra has when it plays as it does here. 
There is also plenty of really inspiring get-off 
solo work, Claude Jones being heard in the 
first chorus, Bobby Stark in the fourth, and 
Dickie Wells in the fifth chorus. Hawkins 
does his bit in the third and if you know of 
a more inspiring lead-in will you please send 
it along. 

The backing is Krazy Kapers by the new 
Chocolate Dandies (Amer.), the personnel of 
which you will find on page 330 of last 
month’s GRAMOPHONE. An _ honest to 
goodness loud, fast, gut-bucket affair, its 
high spots are the solos by Benny Carter, 
Max Kaminsky (trumpet), “Choo,’? and 
Theodore Wilson who plays a grand piano. 


Cab’s comings and shortcomings 


I am told that some of the new Victor 
recordings by Cab Calloway and His Orchestra 
(Amer.) are likely to surprise us, but until 
hearing them one can only judge on what 
H.M.V. have so far released, and on them it 





cano nly be said that Cab made much better 
records in the old days. Two samples, 
St. Louis Blues (v) and Minnie the Moocher’s 
Wedding Day (v), are among the new 
Brunswick (01673). 

As stated in these columns last month, 
Cab and the orchestra are due at the London 
Palladium on March 5th. Of course we shall 
all go there to see them, but whether the 
Sunday concerts, which I understand are 
being organised, will be a success remains to 
be seen. Cab’s is the sort of band that is 
good fun for half an hour, but not the sort 
of thing I would want to sit through for 
much longer even if I didn’t have to travel 
far to do it. 


Like father, like son 


Earl Hines’ Orchestra (Amer.) plays more 
like Hines plays his piano each time one 
hears it.. It has developed the same staccato 
accentuation, the same short, chop rhythm 
and much the same phrasing, and the style 









sounds just as good from the band as it does 
when the one and only starts the ivories doing 
overtime. 


Both the band’s new titles— Bubbling Over 


and I want a lot of love (Bruns. 01682)—are 
fast concoctions with plenty going on to 
keep you awake. Hines enthusiasts will 
again find ample cause to revel in his solos, 
and some fiddle stuff by one of the saxes, 
who can also do a good bit on the squeak 
box and is not without a sense of humour, 
is in keeping with the agility which makes 


these bright, unpretentious records of 


Hines’ such acceptable contributions. 


Before closing this section, I must not 
forget a word of congratulation to our 
Dutch readers on possessing such a band as 
the Ramblers’ Dance Orchestra at the Hotel 
Hamdorff, Laren, Holland. There is some 
good stuff in their Hverybody loves my baby 
and Way down yonder in New Orleans 
(Decca F3855), outstanding contributions 
being provided by the tenor sax. 








Dance Bands 






Ray Noble’s voyage on that steamer is delightful 
More fascinating records by Lew Stone’s Band 
Harry Roy’s romps 


S there are already six dance band 

recordings of the hit of the moment, 

On a steamer coming over, I think 

it will simplify matters if we deal 

with them together first and use 

the asterisk indication employed in the film 

tune section. 

Here we are then : 

***Ambrose’s Orchestra (v) (Bruns. 01662 

—with My hat’s on the side of my head). 

*Cotton’s (Billy) Band (v) (Regal-Zono. 
MR1173—with Did you ever see a 
dream walking ?). 

****Fox’s (Roy) Band (v) (Decca F3805— 
with My hat’s on the side of my head). 

*****Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (v) (H.M.V. 
B6440—with You ought to see Sally 
on Sunday). 

*Roy’s (Harry) Orchestra (v) (Parlo. 
R1731—with Did you ever see a dream 
walking ?). 

**Wilbur’s (Jay) Band (v) (Rex 8085 
with You ought to see Sally on Sunday). 
Well, that’s my story and I’m sticking to 
it. Unfortunately I have no space to go 
into whys and wherefores, but get your 
dealer to let you hear the six versions and 
see if in the end you do not agree, surprising 
as some of the placings—e.g. that of Ambrose 
—may seem to be. 





BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 


Another number that almost deserves to 
have its records dealt with together as I 
have those of On a steamer coming over is 
the appealing slow melody, Close your eyes. 
Ambrose and His Orchestra’s version on 
01661 (v) is delightful. 


The principal of the Arthur Murray 
Dancing studios of America, whose pupils 
total over 10,000, has stated that in his 
opinion the Casa Loma Orchestra (Amer.) 
provides the best music to be found for 





dancing in the whole of the United States 
and that only Casa Loma records are now 
being used in his schools. That he is not 
far wrong is amply proved by the band’s 
Savage Serenade (v) (01671), and on 01680 
You're gonna lose your gal (v) and the 
sweet melody We were the best of friends (Vv). 
The vocal chorus in the second mentioned 
title is as good as you willcomeacross. Just 
the way these rhythmical things should be 
sung. 


Anson Weeks and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
are merely cloying in J’ll be faithful (v) and 
if they sound less sticky in You've got 
everything (v) (01666) they are still far from 
having done justice to a spry little song. 


Two rumbas, Dime and Carnival Proces- 
sion, are available by Carlos Molena and His 
Orchestra (Amer.), who make their English 
debut on 01663. 





COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 

What a poetic title for a song April in 
Paris is, and its promise is not belied when 
you hear it played by Henry Hall’s B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra (v) on CB705. They are not 
so successful with the tango Play to me, 
Gipsy (v) on the reverse, nor are their My 
souvenir of you (v) and My song goes round 
the world (v) anything to get unduly excited 
over (CB694). 


Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel 
Orpheans are pleasantly tuneful in their 
conventional way in T'ime to go (v) and 
You, or no one (v) (CB704). 





DECCA (ls. 6d.) 
Even when it is good of its kind a little of 
the so-called sweet melody song, with its 
sloppy sentiment, often made more sickly 
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by the arch way in which some dance bands 
will play it, goes a long way, and it would be 
a real treat to come across such refreshing 
things as Lew Stone and His Band’s Nagasaki 
(v) (F3821), Tiger Rag and Canadian Capers 
(F3839) even if they were played only half 
as well as they are here. This is rhythm 
that is really an inspiration to dance to, and 
the clever arrangements make them just as 
attractive to listen to. 

Most of you probably know by now that 
Lew Stone and His Band are to be succeeded 
on the 19th of this month at the Café Anglais 
by Howard Jacobs and His Orchestra. 
Everyone will sincerely hope that Lew and 
his boys quickly get fixed up elsewhere. They 
are far too good to lose, even temporarily. 

Among their new records of melody 
numbers I can strongly recommend So Shy 
(v by Nat Gonella) and Dark Clouds (v by 
Al Bowlly) on F3826. These are exquisite 
little fragments of simple tunefulness. Joe 
Crossman‘s clarinet in the latter would 
be a credit to Barney Bigard. Rather too 
sentimental for me is Who'll buy an old gold 
ring ? (v by Al Bowlly) on F3842, the coupling 
of which is the Buggy Song (v by Nat 
Gonella)—a pleasantly ingenuous Hill-billy. 


An instance of how effective a simple 
melody can be made to sound by a few nice 
solos neatly accompanied, the sort of thing 
that is fixed up on the stand in ten minutes 
from the published orchestration, is Roy 
Fox and His Band’s That's me without you 
(v) (F3833). The whole record is virtually 
the work of the vocalist and a solo trombone, 
clarinet and saxophone, with an occasional 
effect by muted trumpets, and the result is 
far more attractive than many obtained by 
elaborate orchestration for the ensemble. 
The secret, of course, is that Roy Fox has 
some soloists with a bit of savvy. I am sorry 
to hear he is to lose at least one when he cuts 
out the two trombones for his impending 
transfer from the Kit-Cat to the Café de 
Paris. 

Other new releases by the band are 
Sundown in a little green hollow (v) and the 
waltz Home on the Range (v) (F3834). 
Neither is very inspiring and those who like 
bright numbers are likely to prefer— 


You've got everything (v) by Adrian Rollini 
and His Orchestra (Amer.) (F3796). This 
may not be the acme of modern style— 
surprising from a band directed by Rollini !— 
but it has good commercial dance swing and 
is not without its interest for the listener. 


Also in the lively category is Put on your 
old grey bonnet by Ozzie Nelson and His 
Orchestra (v) (Amer.) (F3822). Having 
played and sung a chorus comparatively 
straight, a suggestion is made by the boys 
that they get modern and from then onwards 
things get quite invigorating, violin, piano 
and trumpet doing some useful stuff in the 
way of get-off solos. 

The backing, Puddin’ Head Jones (v), 
and I’ll be faithful (v) (F3828) take us back 
to more subdued things, but the band 
revives again for You're gonna lose your 
gal (v) on the reverse. 


Two more of Don Baretto and His Cubans 
Orchestra’s genuine rumbas—Las Perlas 
de tu Boca and Lagrimas Negras (dear, dear, 
what language !)—both with vocal refrains in 
Spanish, are on F3641. 





H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 


I suppose that if I say that Ray Noble 
and His Orchestra have recorded Close your 
eyes (v) I need do no more than call your 
attention to the statement made earlier, 
that this is a delightful melody. Ray is still 
making the most attractive records turned 
out by English bands and this one is no 
exception to what has become almost a rule. 
The arrangement is full of charm and 
originality, and what with some fascinating 
little phrases by strings in Al Bowlly’s vocal 
refrain, the whole thing is as enjoyable an 
instance of restraint and beauty as we could 
wish (B6441). 


My guess is that the name Terry Mack 
and His Orchestra, introduced to us this 
month by H.M.V., covers the identity of one 
of our English bands. The records are very 
musicianly but that is about as far as they 
go. They are two comedy fox-trots, We all 
go up up up the mountains (v) and Mrs. Rush 
and her scrubbing brush (v) on B6446, and on 
B6445 two melody ones, You or no one (v) 
and At the end of the day (v). 

I would like to remind the composers of 
You or no one that Sweet and lovely always 
was a good tune, and I hope whoever wrote 
it will feel duly flattered when he hears the 
latest version of his work. 


I am afraid I can only class Little you 
know (v) and Good-bye Again (v) by Isham 
Jones and His Orchestra (Amer.) (B6443) as 
just so much more sentimental slush, which 
is at least one accusation which cannot 
fairly be levelled against Me without you (v) 
by Don Bestor and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
whatever you may feel about its other 
aspects and whatever you may have to say 
about the backing, Heaven only knows (v) 
(B6442), 


IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.) 


Bud Flanagan (of Flanagan and Allen 
fame) seems to have a knack of writing 
melodies with a natural rhythm. Roamin’ 
is his latest and Jack Payne and His Band 
put it over quite satisfactorily on 2935 (v) 
coupled with (ood-night, little girl of my 
dreams (Vv). 


PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 

There ought to be a law against Harry 
Roy and His Orchestra doing such things 
with such tunes as Close your eyes (Vv) 
(R1727). An accordion makes the first half 
all nasty and oily ; the rest sounds like a 
brass band. But read on. That was 
Harry’s worst, and what’s coming goes a 
long way to make up for it. 

Probably you will not be surprised when 
I tell you he has a great lark with 
La-la-la-la (v) (R1732), but I doubt if you 
can imagine what a huge fun it is and I 
strongly urge you to get it to find out. 

The backing of this effusion is Who walked 
in when you walked out ? (v) and, like Doggone, 
I’ve done it (v) and I stole back the girl (v) 
(R1733), it has plenty of pep, for which 
I for one can forgive a multitude of sins. 
Even while realising how musically coarse 
these hotcha jazz concoctions of Harry Roy’s 
often are, one—and when I say one, I confess 
that I mean myself—cannot repress a feeling 
of healthy amusement at these displays 
of musical horse-play, which nothing, it 
seems, will ever prevent Mr. Roy from 









inflicting on us. And I am not sure that 
the majority want anything to. 





REGAL-ZONOPHONE (ls. 6d.) 

I cannot help feeling that it would pay 
Regal to give us more records each month 
by Seott Wood and His Orchestra, even at 
the expense of cutting down the output of 
some of their other artistes. The band 
consistently makes excellent records, and 
its two new ones, a very danceable Who 
walks in when I walk out? (v) coupled with 
You or no one, in which Miss Betty Bolton 
sings a chorus charmingly, are well up to 
standard (MR1192). 


Billy Cotton and His Orchestra have for 
long been a competent band and their records 
are now better than ever because they are 
developing a personality and finding the 
knack of treating tunes in a way that 
produces the right atmosphere. This is 
noticeable particularly in their Savage 
Serenade (v) (MR1189)—honours to the 
fiddle for doing the Bom-ba-diddy-bom- 
boms just as they should be done, but in 
nine records out of ten won’t be—Down 
a long, long road (v) and Close your eyes (Vv) 
(MR1174). 


WINNER (ls.) 


Since the Decca group took over the 
handling of this label things are looking up. 
A shilling record has essentially to be on 
rather simple lines, but some of the bands— 
and there are heaps of them, many coming 
from a well-known American catalogue 
handled in this country by Decca—are 
decidedly good of their kind. 

For instance, Harry Wilson and His 
Orchestra (Amer.). Although they get a 
bit unnecessarily sugary at times, for the 
public to which they are intended to appeal 
they could hardly be bettered. 

On W70 they play I’ll be faithful (v) and 
You've got everything (v). In the latter 
their guitar player is featured, but unfortun- 
ately not enough. I could stand a great deal 
more of him. 


Then there is Will Osborne, the famous 
American crooner, with His Orchestra 
(Amer.). On W60 they play two waltzes, 
Good-night, little girl of my dreams (v) and 
Just a year ago to-day (v), and on W69 
another waltz, Home on the Range (v) and 
When autumn comes around. These may 
not be startling, but the playing is steady 
and straightforward and Mr. Osborne is sure 
to be a success with the fair sex. 


Joe Haymes and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
are also now under this label, having come 
over from Victor. Their Gotta go (v) (W76) 
may be a little too sophisticated for the 
particular market, but the backing, Louisville 
Lady (v), should go well; so should the 
tuneful versions of This is romance (v) and 
Close your eyes (v) by Harry Wilson and 
His Orchestra (v) (Amer.) (W64). 


About the only English dance band in the 
list is Maurice Winnick’s Orchestra, who do 
well this month with Without that certain 
thing (v) and My song goes round the world 
(v) (W73). The saxophone playing is 
outstanding and there is some nice subdued 
work by the brass section at the end of the 
former. Both sides are well arranged. 
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Show and Film Tunes 





Films provide more popular song hits 


** Our big love scene” from the new Bing Crosby picture, “Going Hollywood,” 
may succeed “ Did you ever see a dream walking?” 
from “ Sitting Pretty,” as the hit of the moment 


Two attractive melodies in “ Dancing Lady ” 


Aunt Sally 
See page 332, January 1934 number. 


We'll all go riding on a rainbow. 
**** Ambrose’s Orch. (v) (Bruns. 01660). 
***Winnick’s (M.) Orch. (v)(Winner W72). 


You ought to see Sally on Sunday. 
***Ambrose’s Orch. (v) (Bruns. 01660). 
****Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (v) (H.M.V. 

B6440—with On a steamer coming 
over). 

*Wilbur’s (Jay) Orch. (v) (Rex 8085— 
with On a steamer coming over). 


**Winnick’s (M.) Orch. (v) (Winner W72). 


This may be the sort of tune that butcher 
boys will whistle—and when they do, you 
may be assured it has become a commercial 
success—but ‘the more rhythmically minded 
will see it merely as a syncopated march, 
and it requires some imagination to make 
it into good dance music. Realising its 
failings, Ray Noble has gone the whole hog 
and dressed it up in the guise of a hot 
number. The result is a record essentially 
for the sophisticated, who will revel in the 
clever arrangement, the excellent solo 
playing and the exhilarating swing. Those 
who particularly want to hear the melody 
in its original form will find it in Al Bowlly’s 
vocal] refrain. 

The remaining records are just nice, pretty 
melody with Ambrose the most musicianly 
and interesting of the three. 

oe * * 


Broadway Thrw’ a Keyhole 
See page 333, January 1934 number. 


Doin’ the uptown lowdown. 

***Cotton’s (Billy) Band (v) (Regal- 
Zonophone MR1189—with Savage 
Serenade). 

*Himber’s (Dick) Essex House Orch. 
(Am.) (v) (Winner W65). 

***Roy’s (Harry) Orch. (Parlo. R1726). 

***Venuti’s (Joe) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Decca 
F3797). 

Such a title tells its own story. You've 
got to swing things like this—and most of 
these bands do. The Decca is technically 
the best performance, but Billy Cotton and 
Harry Roy are all for a bright life. I am 
with them. 


You're my past, present and future. 

**Himber’s (Dick) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Winner W65). 

***Roy’s (Harry) Orch. (v) (Parlo. R1726). 

***Selvin’s (Ben) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Col. 
CB697—with I want you, I need you). 

***Venuti’s (Joe) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Decca 
F3797). 


I thought Dick Himber was going to be a 
new one on us, but after this record you are 
not likely to have many sleepless nights 
wondering under what name you last heard 
his dulcet strains—just like the kiss of a 
baby, and one that dribbles all over you! 
Really, the song isn’t as squashy as all that, 
as the others make you realise. 


Dancing Lady 


Starring: Joan Crawford, Clark Gable, 
Franchot Tone and Fred Astaire, with Jay 
Whidden and his band. 

The story opens sordidly. The Bowery 
leg show in which Joan Crawford (as Janie) 
earns her precarious and scanty living is 
raided, and Janie finds herself in court, 
charged with the rest of the girls with 
showing more of her charming person than 
is considered good for the public equilibrium. 
Tod Newton (Franchot Tone), a so far 
unknown but wealthy young admirer, pays 
her fine and wangles an acquaintance. 

Eventually, finding it the only way, he 
offers Janie marriage, but before this, being 
a pushful young lady, she has forced herself 
upon the clever young producer, Patch 
Gallegher (Clark Gable), arid got a job in 
the chorus of his forthcoming show. Think- 
ing Janie will say “yes” in desperation, 
Tod bribes the backers of the show to with- 
draw their financial support and takes Janie 
on a cruise (chaperoned by his mother, one 
should add) to Havana. But he hadn't 
allowed for her love for Patch or Patch’s 
initiative. The former brings Janie back to 
New York, the latter enables the rehearsals 
to continue. Nevertheless the show does 
not look very promising as the leading lady 
is just so much vo-do-de-oo. Meeting 
Patch drunk and in despair in a restaurant, 
Janie at the eleventh hour gets him to give 
her the star part. The show is the success it 
deserves to be if only for its lavish scenes 
(magnificently produced in the film) and 
Janie and Tod follow it up with a private 
success of their own. (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.) 

General release: London, May Il4th, 
Provinces, May 2Ist. 


Everything I have is yours. 
***Fox’s (Roy) Band (v) (Decca F3833 
with That's me without you). 
**Himber’s (Dick) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Winner W68). 
****Vallee’s (Rudy) Connecticut Yankees 
(Amer.) (v) (H.M.V. B6439). 
****Venuti’s (Joe) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Decca 
F3803—with I want to ring bells). 


Here is one of the sweetest melodies the 
films have provided for us, and our music 
makers have of course taken the irresistible 


t Indicates first recordings to be released. 
Earlier dance band records of tunes not so marked 
have been dealt with in previous issues. 

Unless otherwise stated the couplings are also 
show or film numbers, and are dealt with in this 
section under their respective titles. Where the 
coupling is not a show or film number, its title is 
given with that of the first side, and except where 
otherwise stated is by the same artists. 


Prices—Broadcast ‘‘ Twelve,” 1s. 6d.; Bruns- 
wick, 2s. 6d.; Columbia, 2s. 6d.; Decca, ls. 6d. ; 
Edison Bell Winner (new W_ Series), 1s.; 
Four-in-One (Homophone), 1s. 6d.; Four-Tune 
(Broadcast), is. 6d.; H.M.V., 2s. 6d.; Homo- 
chord, 1s. ; Imperial, 1s. 6d. ; Panachord, 1s, 6d. ; 
Parlophone, 2s. 6d.: Regal-Zonophone, 1s. 6d. ; 
Rex, 1s. ; Sterno, 1s. 6d. 


opportunity to open their hearts in an 
attempt to rend ours from our very bosoms. 
With most of us they will succeed, and few 
will fail to enjoy the operation. Mr. Himber 
does it with a harp amongst other things. 


My Dancing Lady. 
**Himber’s Orch. (Am.) (v)(Winner W68). 
***Vallee’s (Rudy) Yankees (Am.) (v) 
(H.M.V. B6439). 


And this is another melody above the 
average film tune. Ravishing Rudy sings 
very nicely and the band has given us a 
little surprise by noting that the title has 
in it the word ‘‘ dancing.” 


* * * 


Footlight Parade 

Starring: James Cagney, Dick Powell, 
Joan Blondell and Ruby Keeler. . 

The story is about Chester Kent (Cagney), 
a musical comedy producer, who turns to 
making prologues when the talkies put 
musical comedy out of fashion. Unfortun- 
ately, however, a rival concern always gets 
wind of what he is up to and forestalls him, 
added to which his financial backers cook 
the books so that he doesn’t get even the 
share due to him. There are, of course, also 
the usual love tangles provided by, amongst 
others, an erring wife who tries to blackmail 
Kent and is bought off by Kent’s secretary, 
Nan, who bluffs the backers into paying her 
the money due to Kent. Staggering as it 
may seem, eventually everything turns out 
all right, and Kent falls for Nan, who has 
always loved him. 

Perhaps I’ve got the story wrong, but 
don’t worry. This comedy-drama relies on 
its elaborate production, and as far as this 
is concerned it is about as ambitious as you 
can have seen. It surpasses most things in 
the originality and glitter of its ensembles, 
and the beauty of its couple of hundred or 
so young ladies. (Warner Bros.) 

Pre-release : Regal, London, at the end 
of this month or beginning of next. 

General release : April 16th. 


> 


BEST of 


HOT DANCE BANDS 

Baby, when you ain’t there and East St. 
Louis Toodle-O by Duke Ellington and 
His Orchestra (Bruns. 01681). 

Bubbling over and I want a lot of love by 
Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Bruns. 
01682). 

Devil’s Holiday and Symphony in Riffs by 
Benny Carter and His Harlem Club 
Orchestra (Columbia CB698). 

Dallas Doings Stomp and Rude Interlude by 
Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6449). 

I’ve got to sing a torch song by Fletcher 
Henderson and His Orchestra (Col. 
CB701). 

Minnie the Moocher’s Wedding Day and 
St. Louis Blues by Cab Calloway and 
His Orchestra (Bruns. 01673). 

Rhythm Crazy and Krazy Kapers by 7'he 
Chocolate Dandies (Parlo. R1743). 





COMEDY DANCE BANDS 
La-la-la-la by Harry Roy and His Orchestra 
(Parlo. R1732). 
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'y a waterfall. 
***B.B.C. Orch. (v) (Col. CB700). 
**Broadway Bandits (Am.) (v) (Regal- 
Zonophone MR1194). 
**Hylton’s Orch. (v) (Decca F3806). 
*Payne’s (Jack) Band (v) (Imperial 2939). 
***Reisman’s (Leo) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(H.M.V. B6433). 
**Roy’s (Harry) Orch. (v) (Parlo. R1725). 
*Wilson’s (Harry) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Winner W63). 

This is the big production number from 
the film. The set, with its massive revolving 
fountain in a huge pool in which about a 
hundred girls, who seem to be clad in little 
more than their golden tresses, take part, 
must be one of the largest ever constructed 
and is certainly a gorgeous spectacle. The 
under-water photography is very effective. 

It has not been too easy to classify the 
records of this catchy melody as they all 
have their good points, but I think we 
have got them about right now. Hylton’s 
harp is effective in tunes like this, but could 
have been employed with a good deal more 
variety. 

Honeymoon Hotel. 
***B.B.C. Dance Orch. (v) (Col. CB700). 
*Broadway Bandits (Am.) (v) (Regal- 
Zonophone MR1194). 

***Hylton’s Orch. (v) (Decca F3806). 

***Payne’s Band (v) (Imperial 2939). 

***Reisman’s (Leo) Orch. (Am.) (v) 

(H.M.V. B6433). 
**Wilson’s (Harry) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Winner W63). 

How should one take a honeymoon? 
There are various answers in these records 
and they seem to be mostly a question of 
national temperament. The Americans, led 
by Mr. Reisman, go in for sighs and senti- 
ment. We, on the other hand, realise that 
what’s done can’t be undone and are all out 
to make the best of a bad job. I leave you 
to take your choice of evils. It is beyond 
me to make up your mind for you on this 
question, just as it is for me to decide which 
of the thrice-starred records you are likely 
to prefer. 


Se 


the MONTH 


DANCE BANDS 

Canadian Capers and Tiger Rag by Lew 
Stone and His Band (Decca F3839). 

Close your eyes by Ambrose and His Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01661), and Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6441). 

Dark Clouds and So Shy by Lew Stone and 
His Band (Decca ¥3826). 

Did you ever see a dream walking ? by (uy 
Lombardo’s Canadians (Bruns. 01665). 

I wanna meander with Miranda by Scott 
Wood and His Orchestra (Regal-Zono. 
MR1193). 

On a steamer coming over and You ought to 
see Sally on Sunday by Ray Noble and 
His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6440). 

Our big love scene by Leo Reisman and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6444). 

Savage Serenade by The Casa Loma Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01671). 

That’s me without you by Roy Fox and His 
Band (Decca F3833). 

We'll all go riding on a rainbow by Ambrose 
and His Orchestra (Bruns. 01660). 

You’re gonna lose your gal by The Casa 
Loma Orchestra (Bruns. 01680). 


Shanghai Lil. 

**Balasco’s (Leon) Oreh. (Am.) (Vv) 
(Winner W61). 

***Bernie’s (Ben) Lads (Am.) (v) (Col. 
CB696—with You gotta be a football 
hero). 

**Roy’s (Harry) Orch. (v) (Parlo. R1725). 

****Whiteman’s (Paul) Orch. (Am.) (Vv) 
(H.M.V. B6434). 

Whiteman scores on a nice arrangement 
and the band’s usual musicianly performance, 
even though the record is better to listen 
than to dance to. The weak point is the 
vocal refrain. Whether you will think the 
Parlophone is an improvement in this 
respect depends on whether you like the 
singing of Harry Roy. Ben Bernie does a 
good all-round job.and his version will be 
helped by the invigorating collegiate song 
on the reverse. 


Sittin’ on a backyard fence. 
***Balasco’s (Leon) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Winner W61). 
***Rollini’s (Adrian) Orch. (Am.) (Vv) 
(Decca F3827—with Savage Serenade). 
****Whiteman’s (Paul) Orch. (Am.) (Vv) 
(H.M.V. B6434). 


* * * 


Going Hollywood 

Starring: Marion Davies, The Three 
Radio Rogues and Bing Crosby. Support- 
ing orchestra directed by Lennie Hayton. 

Even the most insatiable Bing Crosby 
fans are likely to see and hear enough of 
their idol in this film to last them for some 
time. Out of the picture for barely a 
moment, he sings in his bath, when he is 
drunk, when he is sober and in the train ; in 
fact any time, any day, any place is a good 
enough excuse. 

Having fallen hopelessly for the radio 
voice of Billy Williams (Bing), Sylvia 
(Marion Davies) throws up her post as 
teacher in a young ladies’ academy to chase 
something more tangible—the possessor of 
the voice. She wangles her way into his 
apartment, follows him on to the train for 
Hollywood, and eventually gets a job in the 
same film. Finally, in spite of the wiles of a 
temperamental French star, she gets her 
way, and the last you see is Bing Crosby 
coming back from a drunken orgy with la 
France to retake his original place in the 
film they are making and presumably the 
arms of the persevering Sylvia. 

Marion Davies looks lovely, Bing sings 
wonderfully, and the production provides 
more of the lavish spectacles that make you 
gape in amazement that there can be so 
much money to spend in scenes that last 
for about ten seconds. 

For sheer genius at imitation the Three 
Radio Rogues are perhaps the last word. 
You must get their new Brunswick record 
124, 12in., 4s.). (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 

General release: London, May: 25th; 
Provinces, June 4th. 


tAfter Sundown. 

***King’s (W.) Orch. (Am.) ( Bruns. 01672). 

With its tango rhythm this song will 
probably be the number two hit from the 
film. The sort of thing that suits Wayne 
King. 
+ Beautiful Girl. 

**Reser’s Eskimos (Am.) (v) (Winner 

We2). 

This song has the unusual distinction of 
being featured in two films. It is also in 
‘Stage Mother.” 


{Cinderella’s Fella. 

***Rito’s (Ted Fio) Orch. (Am.) (v) 

(Bruns. 01670). 

It is some time now since we had a 
‘** marionette ” number, which is a point in 
favour of this one. Ted Fio Rito gives his 
usual pleasant, ‘“ commercial” style per- 
formance. 


tOur big love scene. 
***King (Wayne’s) Orch. (Am.) (v)( Bruns. 
01672). 
****Reisman’s (Leo) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(H.M.V. B6444). 

The music in this film has not yet been 
presented to the public and it is asking for 
trouble to attempt to forecast popular taste, 
but I shall be surprised if this song does not 
become a big hit. 

Reisman gives his usual very musical 
performance, enhanced by a _ pleasant 
vocalist. Wayne King offers a surprise in 
the form of a rhythmical movement (pre- 
sumably a transcription of some other song 
from the picture) by clarinets and saxo- 
phones. Well scored and very neatly put 
over, this passage is one of the best things 
ever put into a record by this usually rather 
too sugary outfit. 


+ Temptation. 
**Rito’s (Ted Fio) Oreh. (Am.) (Vv) 
(Bruns. 01670). 


We'll make hay while the sun shines. 

**Rito’s (Ted Fio) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Bruns. 
01671—with Savage Serenade by 
the Casa Loma Orch.). 

**Reisman’s (Leo) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(H.M.V. B6444). 

Neither record is particularly inspiring. 
The Brunswick presents a quite pleasing 
female vocal trio. 


* * * 


Gold Diggers of 1933 

See page 153, September 1933 number. 
Gold Diggers’ Song (We're in the money). 
Pettin’ in the park. 


***Wilson’s (Harry) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Winner W67). 
I’ve got to sing a torch song. 
Shadow Walitz. 
**Wilson’s (Harry) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Winner W67). 


*” *” * 


I’m No Angel 
See page 333, January 1934 number. 


I’m no Angel. 
***Barnett’s (Charles) Orch. (Am.) (Vv) 
(Winner W75). 


I want you, I need you. 
**Barnett’s (Charles) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Winner W75). 

***Nelson’s (Ozzie) Orch. (Am.) (Vv) 
(Decca F3799—with Just a year ago 
to-night—waltz). 

**Reser’s (Harry) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Col. 
CB697). 


* * * 
Jack Ahoy 
See page 333, January 1934 number. 


My hat’s on the side of my head. 
****Ambrose’s Orch. (v) (Bruns. 01662— 
with On a steamer coming over). 
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Please 
See page 334, January 1934 number. 


Louisiana Hayride. 
****Stone’s (Lew) Band (v) (Decca F3840— 
with Sing, Gipsy, Sing). 

At last someone has produced a good all- 
round dance record of this catchy song and 
no one will be surprised that it is Lew 
Stone. His band is still the style band of the 
country. 

Joe Crossman plays a captivating saxo- 
phone solo in this record. 


* * * 


Roman Scandals 
Not yet seen. 


+ Build a little home. 
+ Rome wasn’t built in a day. 
**Lyman’s (Abe) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Bruns. 
01676). 
t Keep young and beautiful. 
+ No more e. 
**Lyman’s (Abe) Oreh. (Am.) (v) (Bruns. 
01675). 

None of these four songs is likely to set 
the Thames on fire and there is perhaps 
little more to be done with them than play 
them just pleasantly as Lyman does. 


* * * 


Sitting Pretty 


Starring : Jack Oakie, Jack Haley, Thelma 
Todd, Gregory Ratoff, Lew Cody, Harry 
Revel, the pianist, and Ginger Rogers. 

This is the story of a couple of small-town 
song writers, Chick Parker (Jack Oakie) and 
Pete Pendleton (Jack Haley), who decide to 
try their luck in Hollywood. 

Chick having gambled away the $300 
which the two received for a song, they have 
to travel on thé nod. On the way they both 
fall in love with Dorothy (Ginger Rogers), 
the pretty proprietress of a wayside refresh- 
ment shed, and eventually we find all three 
of them in Hollywood. After much strug- 
gling and not a little amusing subterfuge the 
two boys make good and Pete takes advantage 
of the temporary philanderings of Chick 
with the temperamental film star, Gloria 
Duval, to marry Dorothy. 

So much for a brief sketch of a much more 
complicated plot, the ‘rest of which doesn’t 
matter much. This is yet another film the 
appeal of which lies in its good production, 
quick action and bright comedy. Some 
of the situations are delicious, particularly 
that in which Parker and Pendleton find 
themselves (drunk) at a very sedate Holly- 
wood party, the way in which they get into 
touch with the President of Superba 
Pictures, and Pete’s attitude when Chick 
finds him at the sumptuous Beverley Hill 
mansion he has hired and from which the 
furniture is being removed because the 
instalments have not been paid. (Para- 
mount.) 

General release : June 11th. 


tAnnie doesn’t live here any more. 
*Lombardo’s Canadians (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01665). 

****Stone’s (Lew) Band (v) (Decca F3825). 
If Mr. Lombardo were less pedantic and 
paid a little more attention to getting the 
right atmosphere and swing into his records 
of these bright little inconsequentialities 
they would be a good deal more entertaining. 

Lew Stone’s record shows what I mean. 


} Did you ever see a dream walking ? 
***Balasco’s (Leon) Oreh. (Am.) (v) 
(Winner W57). 
**Casani Club Band (v) (Sterno 1336— 
with Close your eyes). 
**Cotton’s (Billy) Band (v) (Regal-Zono. 
MR1173—with On a steamer coming 


over). 
***Fox’s (Roy) Band (v) (Decca F3804 
—with Lou’siana Lullaby). 
*****Lombardo’s Canadians (Am.) (Vv) 
(Bruns. 01665). 
****Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (v) (H.M.V. 
B6441—with Close your eyes). 
**Roy’s (Harry) Orch. (v) (Parlo. R1731— 
with On a steamer coming over). 


No need for me to tell you this song is 
already a hit. The Casani Club Band have 
made a simple, delicate little record not with- 
out a charm of its own. I prefer it to Billy 
Cotton’s if only because the too fast tempo 
of the latter is made even more obvious by 
the style of the rhythm. 

Roy Fox is on the fast side too, and I 
thought at first that that was the chief 
reason why his performance did not quite 
get home with me. But Ray Noble takes 
the number just as quickly, yet I enjoyed 
every moment of it. The answer seems to be 
again in the style of the rhythm. Ray’s 
rhythm swings so naturally that one hardly 
notices the tempo and the whole thing is 
more subtle than Roy Fox’s. 

Nevertheless, I like Guy Lombardo’s slow 
tempo the best. Sweet melodies like this 
are this band’s handwriting, and their 
musical perfection means something in them. 

Harry Roy’s effort would have been a 
good deal more acceptable if someone else 
had sung the vocal. Even in sweet numbers 
like this he cannot refrain from burlesquing. 

The Winner is a good straightforward 
performance. These Winners are certainly 
wonderful value for 1s. even if they do not 
always get quite so many stars as some of 
the more expensive discs. 


+Good Morning Glory. 
***Whidden’s (Jay) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Decca F3819). 

Many will remember Jay Whidden, the 
violinist, who, after being a popular music- 
hall turn, went into the dance band business 
and directed his orchestra at the Carlton 
Hotel, London. After he left the Carlton 
we heard nothing of him for some time, but 
he has now turned up again as director of 
the dance orchestra at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York. He has a nice band. 


+I wanna meander with Miranda. 
****Wood’s (Scott) Orch. (v) (Regal-Zono 
MR1193—with Little You Know). 
**Whidden’s (Jay) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Decca F3819). 

This is the song that Parker and Pendleton 
sold for those $300 that Chick gambled away. 
Yes, it was worth the money—at any rate 
as played by Scott Wood’s orchestra. 


t+tMany Moons Ago. 
***Whidden’s (Jay) Oreh. (Am.) (v) 
(Decca F3820). 
**Balasco’s (Leon) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Winner W57). 


+ You're such a comfort to me. 


****Whidden’s (Jay) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Decca F3820). 


A good danceable number. This record 
should be heard particularly for the vocal 


refrain. The little lady—she sings also on 


the other side—is good. 
* * * 
Stage Mother 


See page 334, January 1934 number. 


Not yet seen. 


General release: London, June 11th; 
Provinces, June 18th. 


Beautiful Girl. 
I’m dancing on a rainbow. 
***Nelson’s (Ozzie) Orch. (Am.) (Vv) 
(Decca F3798). 
**Reser’s Eskimos (Am.) (v) (Winner 
We2). 


* * * 


Take a Chance 
Not yet seen. 


Eadie was a lady. 

*Leader’s (H.) Band (v) (Broadcast 
Twelve 3360—with Making Con- 
versation). 

****Stone’s (Lew) Band (v) (Decca F3825). 
Eadie is presumably to be the successor 
to Minnie the Moocher—at least Lew Stone, 
abetted by Al Bowlly, treats her much the 
same way. 


tIt’s only a paper moon. 
t Night Owl. 
**Cotton’s (Billy) Band (v) (Regal-Zono. 
MR1190). 
****King’s (Henry) Orch. (Am.) (Vv) 
(Winner W59). 
***Qlsen’s Music (Am.) (v) (Col. CB695). 
Henry King and His Orchestra, now on 
an extended engagement in a swagger 
Florida hotel, were until recently at the 
Hotel Pierre, New York. They seem to be 
one of the nicest offerings in commercial 
dance music we have had from America 
lately. For the most part the band works 
on essentially “‘ popular ” lines, but now and 
again something inspiring happens. One 
instance is the guitar solo against strings in 
It’s only a paper moon. The plucker is some 


artist. 
* 7 * 


That’s a Pretty Thing 
See page 334, January 1934 number. 


La-di-da-di-da. 
***Sylva’s (Lew) Band (v) (Rex 8086— 
with Close your eyes). 
The stunt in this one is a vocal chorus in 
Yiddish dialect. 


* * * 


Too Much Harmony 
See page 334, January 1934 number. 


Day you came along ( The). 

***Payne’s Orch. (v) (Imperial 2938— 
with When he tries to kiss her by the 
duck pond). 

This is Jack Payne well above his usual 
form. The rhythm may be slightly over- 
accentuated, but the record has a good dance 
swing, the arrangement is a good straight- 
orward honest affair, without unnecessary 
voyages into symphonic realms, and Jack 
Payne sings a pleasant vocal refrain. The 
backing is a good comedy song. 

Epa@ar Jackson. 
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TURN 


It is not too late for Londoners at any rate to go to the 
Rudolf Steiner Hall (near Baker Street Station) in order to 
witness what is claimed to be the first amateur production of 
Strauss’s Die Fledermaus, or The Bat (for it is sung in English), 
by the Alan Turner Operatic Society. The full operatic 
version, including the ballet, is used. The opening performance 
on Tuesday night was (or is) in aid of the Middlesex Hospital, 
followed by nightly performances at 7.45 p.m. for other 
worthy objects till the end of this week (February 3rd). 

The producer and manager, Mr. Alan Turner, is one of our 
most faithful readers and has records to make up fourteen 
‘* complete ’’ opera programmes which he plays to a circle of 
congenial friends. 


Public Performance of Records 


At the time of writing there is no news as to the negotiations 
between the Recording Companies and the Performing Right 
Society to devise a modus operandi to issue licences for the 
public performance of records. On such delicate and valuable 
property as this the joint or various owners may well ruminate 
warily. Meanwhile, some particularly timely articles and 
correspondence on the subject have been appearing in the 
December and January numbers of the Hotel and Boarding 
House monthly magazine, and will doubtless be continued 
in the February number. The upshot of them is that arbitrary 
and ungracious, though strictly legal, demands for licensing 
fees are likely to meet with considerable opposition and even 
ingenious subterfuges. It is not easy to detect the exact point 
at which a guest living in a hotel or boarding-house and own- 
inga gramophone needs a licence in order to entertain his friends 
with a few records. 


Recording Broadcasts 


Slow but steady progress is being made in the use of gramo- 
phone records in broadcasting, and with its landlines from 
Broadcasting House to the H.M.V. and Sterno studios the 
B.B.C. is able to secure permanent records either of a broadcast 
that is in progress or of a programme that is so important as 
to make records of it advisable as a substitute if a hitch occurs 
‘‘on the night.” Similarly, British advertisers are learning 
to have programmes recorded complete on discs to be sent to 
European broadcasting stations for transmission to British 
listeners. 

Private and “home ”’ recording still remains very much 
the hobby of amateurs, mostly for adding sound-sequences to 
films. In this connection let us recommend ‘‘ Practical Home 
Movies’ (Bazaar, Exchange and Mart Ltd., ls. 6d.), which 
has a chapter on Home Talkies. But in America, to judge 
by an account of the Advertisers’ Recording Service in 
Steinway Hall, published in the New Yorker lately, it is 
almost customary for popular bands and singers to have 
records taken of their broadcasts so that they may have an 
inquest on them next day. The charge for this, on aluminium- 
alloy discs to be played with wooden needles, is 70 cents a 
minute. 


H.M.V. Rosenkavalier Album 

We are indebted to a reader, Mr. Russell Booth, for 
particulars of the passages omitted from the vocal score of 
Der Rosenkavalier in the H.M.V. album reviewed last month. 
They may be of value to other readers :—Act I, pp. 33-36, 
45-64, 70-86, 93-125, 132-135, 136-139, 150-153. Act II, 


pp. 155-159, 178-183, 184-216, 223-226, 226-282. Act III, 
pp. 304-308, 329-386, 396-399. 


TABLE TALK 


New Language Courses 

The success of language courses by means of gramophone 
records has been shown month after month and year after 
year by the almost fantastic widening and growth of the work 
of the Linguaphone Institute, which has been built up on sure 
foundations. Naturally the Institute cannot expect to hold 
so vast a field of influence unchallenged ; and the latest of 
many schemes for teaching languages by records is that of 
Sonodise Ltd., of 245 Oxford Street, W.1, which charges three 
guineas for a ten-record course and offers a week’s free trial. 
Several voices are used in each, the French being led by M. 
Stéphan, the German by Herr Kroehmer and the Italian by 
Cav. Tullio Sambucetti. The accompanying Instruction Books 
are thorough, the recording is good, and—but why say more 
when a free week’s trial is offered? 


News from America 

Mr. Henry Cowell’s New Musical Quarterly, devoted to 
published scores, is probably familiar to a good many overseas 
readers ; but we shall all be interested in the latest develop- 
ment—the announcement of ‘‘New Musical Quarterly 
Recordings,” a sort of American N.G.S., the address of which is 
P.O. Box 19, Station C, New York. 

This scheme is to record contemporary American works as 
finely as modern conditions allow, beginning with an Andante 
for string quartet by Ruth Crawford, played by the New 
World Quartet. The subscription is five dollars a year for 
four records, or one and a half dollars for separate records. 
Next come a Sonatine by Carlos Chavez (violin and piano) 
and three songs by Adolf Weiss, of which tests have already 
been made. 

This is a sporting start for 1934 and we hope that our readers 
will honour it as such and at least write for further particulars 
to the address given above. 

Szigeti will be back from America in a few days for’ his 
appearance at the London Palladium on Sunday, February 
4th, 1934. Besides unaccompanied Bach and the Kreutzer 
Sonata he is going to play the Liszt Violin Rhapsody written 
in 1866 for Remenyi, and forgotten until revived and 
reorchestrated in 1931 by Hubay, Szigeti’s master, who 
dedicated it to him in its new guise. He first played it in 
England at the Folkestone Festival last October. 


Still They Come 


The Radio Pictorial (weekly, 2d.) and the Radio Magazine 
(monthly, 6d.) have both appeared since our last issue and 
may be heartily welcomed as additions to radiogramophonic 
amenities. Both are on popular lines and provide little 
criticism of the B.B.C.’s more serious musical activities. 

Mr. Edwin Evans continues to edit the Music Lover (weekly, 
2d.) and Mr. Sydney Grew flags not in his equally gallant 
editorship of the British Musician (monthly, 6d.). If music- 
lovers would regard a subscription to these two valuable 
publications as a delightfully selfish way of helping a good 
cause, they would be well repaid by such articles as Mr. 
Evans’s on the Nijinsky biography and Mrs. Sydney Grew’s 
articles on ‘‘ Adrian Boult, his Life and Work,’’ which have 
reached in the January number his arrival at Broadcasting 
House and a chapter on Personal Characteristics. 


The Seamy Side 


The gramophone is winning its: way to universal affection 
in the home, but an occasional set-back is a reminder that the 
evangelists run certain risks. The South Wales Argus reports 
the case of a Mrs. Emms, accused of giving her husband three 
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severe scalp wounds, alleged to have been inflicted with an 
iron cake turner while he was in bed. 

“It was all over a gramophone or something,” she said to 
P.C. Huby, “ and he started cursing and swearing.” 

This reads like a story by Eric N. Simons. 


The Gramophone and the Singer 


Mr. Herman Klein took the air on January 17th with a 
broadcast of some old vocal records to illustrate some of the 
views on the art of singing with which he has made our readers 
familiar. He started with Patti singing Pur dicesti and the 
second verse of The Last Rose of Summer, Caruso in the 
Siciliana from Cavalleria Rusticana, Schumann-Heink in 
Sapphische Ode, Julia Culp in Schubert’s Serenade and others 
of great interest, and ended with Evan Williams singing 
oratorio. One felt in listening that there were many, many 
more programmes latent in the record catalogues for Mr. 
Klein to use in the future in illustration of his memories of the 
golden nights of opera. 


A Latch-key for Liverpool G.S. 


An interesting choice of the finest extant operatic record, 
was made at the “‘ Coming-of-Age ” meeting of the Liverpool 
and District Gramophone Society on January 15th at the 
Rushworth Hall, which was packed to capacity by old and 
young members of both sexes. It was the duet from Bizet’s 
““The Pearl Fishers,” Del tempio al limitar, sung by Gigli 
and de Luca (H.M.V. DB1150). 

Otherwise most of the records played were of historic interest 
—-landmarks in the career of the Society—and the President 
and Secretary, Mr. J. W. Harwood, introduced them with 
felicitous reminiscences that were supplemented by Mr. Fred 
Meather, an ex-President. The fact is that in the life of a 
gramophone society born in 1913 the most interesting period 
was the nursery stage, when sound-boxes weren’t sound-boxes 
till half a dozen zealots had tinkered with them, and the 
phonograph beat the gramophone in annual contests and 
the first recording of the Unfinished Symphony seemed to 
have touched perfection. 

I was fortunate enough to be deputising for Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, the Patron of the Society, and was able to take a 
message of congratulation from THE GRAMOPHONE and, after 
being honoured by election as a Co-Patron, to present Mr. 
Harwood, on behalf of his friends, with a huge gilded latch-key 
to symbolise the freedom which coming-of-age conferred upon 
the Society. But somehow words failed me at that juncture. 
After all that I had heard during the evening of the excitements 
and the struggles and the triumphs of its childhood and youth, 
it was hard to envisage an age of discretion or an expansion of 
activities without a sigh for the colt-like past. 

Still, we can all wish Liverpool gramophiles a glorious future 
of swelling membership and enthusiastic meetings with plenty 
of keen controversy and amateur invention. 

One of the happiest signs of vitality is the readiness of the 
younger members of the Society to give record recitals for the 
Association of Boys’ Clubs and the Council of Social Service to 
others less fortunate than themselves. 


For Ipswich Readers 
An Ipswich and District Gramophone Society is being formed 
by Mr. Charles F. Wiseman, Ocean View, Main Road, Dover- 
court, Essex, if sufficient support is received by him. 
CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


Books Received 


The Voice, Its Production and Reproduction, by Douglas 
Stanley and J. P. Maxfield (Pitman, 10s. 6d. net). 


Chansons et Poémes, collected by Frank N. Dixon and 
K. Gee (Gregg Publishing Co., Is. net). 





TWENTY POUNDS OF ANARCHISM 


‘** Terpander’s ”’ article on ‘‘ The Gramophone as Anarchist ” 
in the March (1933) number roused a great deal of interest 
and correspondence. A South African reader displayed his 
confidence in the author by asking him to make out a list of 
records, costing not more than twenty pounds in all, which in 
his view were likely to give permanent satisfaction to an 
unprejudiced but keen listener. 








Here, by the’ courtesy of ‘‘ Terpander,”’ is the list which he 


sent: 

HANDEL .. Chaconne (Piano). : 

CASELLA .. Siciliana e Burlesca (Violin and Piano). 
BacHu ... Ricercare a 6 Voci (Chamber Orchestra). 
Bacu .. Pianoforte Concerto in D Minor. 

RAVEL ... Sonatina—Jeux @ Eau (Piano). 

CouPERIN ... Concert dans le Gotit Théatral (Orchestra). 
RAVEL .. Tzigane (Violin). 

RAVEL ... Pianoforte Concerto. 

STRAVINSKY ... Apollo Musagetes : Excerpt (String Orchestra). 
SCARLATTI . Sonata (Flute and Strings). 


STRAVINSKY 
STRAVINSKY 


.. I’ Histoire du Soldat. 
. Octet for Wind Instruments. 


DEBUSSY .. Sonata (Violin and Piano). 

DEBUSSY ... Sonata (Cello and Piano). 

J.C. Bacu . Concerto for Harpsichord and Strings. 

FAaLia . Concerto for Harpsichord, Flute, Oboe, 
Clarinet, Violin and ’ Cello. 

BacH .. Sonata No. 4 (Violin and Piano). 

POULENC .. Airs Chantés (Soprano). 

PROKOVIEV ... Pianoforte Concerto No. 3, in C. 

HANDEL .. Origin of Design (Orchestral Suite). 

RossIn1 . Overture ‘‘ Scala di Sieti’’ and ~* Solomon : 


STRAVINSKY 


Arrival of the Queen of Sheba.” 


. Pulcinella : Duetto Minuetto and Finale 


(Small Orchestra). 


BacH .. Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue (Piano). 

MOZART . Sinfonia Concertante (Violin, Viola and 
Orchestra). 

RESPIGHI ... Gli Uccelli (Orchestra). 

Bacu ... Suite No. 3, in D Major. 

SATIE .. Trois Petites Pi cee Montées (Orchestra). 

BacH ... Unaccompanied Violin Sonata in D Minor. 

DEBUSSY . La Mer (Orchestra). 


HONEGGER 


... Judith : Symphonic, Choral and Dramatic 


Excerpts. 

FALLA ... . Noches en los Jardines de Esparia (Orchestra 
and Piano Concertante). 

DEBUSSY ... Trois Chansons de Bilitis (Mezzo). 

BAcH . Brandenburg Concerto No. 5. 


STRAVINSKY 


RAMEAU 


BUXTEHUDE 


VIVALDI 
(FoLKsSONG) 


... Symphony of Psalms (Orchestra and Choir). 
... Castor et Pollux : 4 Dances (Orchestra). 
.. Prelude and Fugue in G Minor (Organ). 
.. Concerto Grosso in G Minor (Orchestra). 
. Four German Folksongs (Soprano). 








The best place to get Foreign issues is, of 

course, at Rimington, Van Wyck, Ltd., 

42/3 Cranbourn Street—just opposite the 
Hippodrome booking office. 


Call there if you can. You will find an intelli- 
gent and helpful staff. If you can’t call, then all 
possible help will be given by correspondence. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The E.M.G. Mark XB Gramophone. Price £32 


Anyone who has followed closely the progress made in 
recent years in gramophone design cannot but have been 
impressed by the importance as well as by the increasing 
difficulty of each advance. 

When the E.M.G. Mark X first appeared its shortcomings 
were tolerably clear notwithstanding the fact that its solid 
virtues placed it clearly ahead of any gramophone of its time. 
These shortcomings were to be found at both ends of the 
scale : a peculiar lumpiness in the bass and a seeming attenua- 
tion of the very high notes coupled with a certain backwardness 
of tone. As experience was gained in matching up the sound- 
box to the horn*the two latter faults became less noticeable. 
It was not, 
however, until 
the Mark XA 
was produced 
that any mar- 
ked improve- 
ment became 
evident, and 
then it seemed 
almost as if the 
limit of pro- 
gress had been 
reached for an 
acoustic gram- 
ophone of prac- 
tical dimen- 
sions. The 
range both in 
the treble and 
in the bass was 
appreciably 
extended, and 
in addition a 
smoothness 
and_ resolving 
quality had 
comeinto 
being. Evento 
us, accustomed 
as we were to 
analyse the virtues ofa piece of reproduction and to look out for 
further possibilities of improvement, the feeling of exhilaration 
supervened above all others. In course of time we came to 
appreciate that that dry analytical quality was somewhat too 
clear and clean-cut to be utterly satisfying, but it was clear 
that without very careful study of the effect of seemingly 
small details of design, it would be far easier to spoil the finer 
qualities than to improve on them. 

All the while, however, our friends at Grape Street were at 
work on their own analysis. The result appears in Mark XB 
and is unquestionably a distinct success. There is not perhaps 
the same margin of superiority between Mark XB and Mark XA 
as there was between the latter and the original Mark X. 
But there is no doubt that every one of the improvements then 
achieved have now been consolidated and extended. The 
smoothness is smoother, the spaciousness is more spacious, 
the detail is clearer than ever, the bass lumpiness—which 
was evidently due to a horn resonance low down in the scale— 
is now completely subdued. At the same time there is an 
openness in the general characteristic, a freedom from semi- 
strangulation of the massed strings in the higher reaches of 
the treble and an access of forwardness which are most welcome. 

We might perhaps mention one or two records with which 
anyone can test these things for themselves. First of all, as 
regards the bass. Try side 2 of H.M.V. D1525 and side 1 of 





Columbia LX16, and notice how the Mark XB controls the 
fullness and at the same time is productive of more space and 
detail. Notice also the detail and individual instrumental 
timbre on side 4 of H.M.V. D1999, or in Johann Strauss’ light 
and airy morsel Perpetuum Mobile on Columbia LX240, or 
again in the first movement of the T'chaikovsky Concerto No. | 
on H.M.V. DB1731. Then listen to the first half-inch of 
H.M.V. DB1317. The orchestral introduction opens with 
high strings and concurrent with them is a sustained note of 
even higher pitch. On the Mark XB the sustained high 
note is stronger and curiously enough seems to reach the ear 
a fraction of a second earlier than when the same disc is 
reproduced on Mark XA, and at the same time the main 


- string section is more delicate and realistic. 


On almost every record, however, piano, violin or ‘cello, 
concerti, symphony or vocal, the XB reveals just that extra 
polish and sign of good breeding which is so very difficult to 
achieve. 

It is almost superfluous for us to comment on the general 
construction and finish of the Mark XB, but the instrument 
we tested excelled, in this direction, any previous models we 
had had from E.M.G. 


The Marconiphone Seven-Valve Superhet 
Receiver, Model 276. Price 22 guineas 


Specification. 

HF. Stage :—Marconi VMS4B Valve. 

Oscillator :—Marconi MII4 Valve. 

First Detector :—Marconi V MS4B Valve. 

I.F. Stage :—Marconi MS4B Valve. 

Second Detector :—Linear Metal Rectifier. 

I.F. Stage :—Marconi MH4 Valve. 

Power Stage :—Marconi PX4 Valve. 

H.T. Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 cycles. 

Consumption :—95 watts (approx.). 

Tone Control, Automatic Volume Control and Static Suppressor 
Provision for Pick-up, External Speaker, Remote Volume 
Control and Mains Aerial. 

Here is the receiver counterpart of the Marconiphone 
De-Luxe Radio-Gramophone reviewed in the November 1933 
issue. It possesses all the attributes of that instrument and, 
for once in a while, the quality of reproduction suffers very 
little by the chassis being 
confined in a smaller cab- 
inet. This, however, is of 
more generous propor- 
tions than that of the 
average table-type re- 
ceiver. 

Coloration due to sym- 
pathetic cabinet vibra- 
tions is hardly noticeable 
except when one takes 


advantage of the 2} 
watts available. At nor- 
mal listening strength, 


and there is asubstantial 
margin between the two, 
the receiver is capable of 
giving first-class reproduction, not only from the local stations 
but from a host of high or relatively low-power European 
transmitters. The selectivity of the circuit, too, ensures a 
minimum of interference between stations of nearby wave- 
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lengths. The programmes of even those stations well known 
for fading are maintained at uniform volume level by the 
action of the automatic volume control, the bias voltage for 
which is supplied by a separate dry metal rectifier. 

The mains aerial provided a log of fifteen foreigners, all at 
satisfactory strength. 

The quality, of course, depends upon the setting of the 
tone-control, which in this case is of rather unique design and 
provides for independent adjustment of the strengths of the 
treble and bass registers. There is also a fixed mid-position 
for the control, giving a satisfactory balance between the two. 
For our own part, a setting slightly towards the brilliant 
side pleased us best, although when playing records it entailed 
rather more surface noise than many people would tolerate. 
On radio this setting also accentuated background noises ; 
but the signal to noise ratio can always be adjusted to suit 
personal requirements by the static suppressor situated at the 
rear of the chassis. 

The manual volume control is in circuit with the change-over 
switch in either the radio or gramophone position. The value 
of the potentiometer fitted is 100,000 ohms; it is therefore 
advisable to bear this in mind when choosing a pick-up so as 
to obtain the best possible quality and, incidentally, to save 
the expense of a separate volume control. 


The G.E.C. Superhet 5 Radio-Gramophone 


Price 25 guineas 
Specification. 
Oscillator and First Detector :—Osram MS4B Valve. 
1.F. Stage :—Osram V MS4 Valve. 
Second Detector and First L.F. :—Osram MS4 Valve. 
Output Stage :—Osram MPT4 Valve. 
Rectifier :—Osram U12 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 
Coupling to Speaker :—Transformer. 
Pick-up :—G.E.C. 
Motor :—G.E.C.; Induction type. 
Voltage Range :—190-250 A.C. ; 40-60 cycles. 
Separate Volume Control for Gramophone, Tone Control, Speaker 
Cut-out Switch and Internal Aerial. 


Some idea of the efficiency of the circuit employed in this 
bijou radio-gramophone may be gained from the fact that with 
the internal aerial (consisting of a short length of insulated 
wire fixed to the back of the cabinet) eleven stations, four 
English transmitters and seven Continentals, can be received 
at excellent volume. With an ex- 
ternal aerial, and with no need for 
super-fine adjustments, thanks to 
the accuracy of the dial calibrations, 
the above total is easily trebled ; 
and this in the West End of London. 
In a more normal area it should be 
possible to add to those detailed 
on the tuning scale, and there are 
forty-five engraved thereon. 

The selectivity is rather above 
the average for this type of super- 
heterodyne circuit, and is such that 
London Regional provides only a 
mild background to Stuttgart ; 
certainly not of sufficient strength 
to destroy the programme value of 
the latter. (Note: Our tests were 
made before the redistribution of 
wavelengths under the Lucerne 
plan came into operation.) 

Despite this relatively high degree of separation the high 
note quality is distinctly good. Indeed it is seldom that one 
can tolerate the tone control in the maximum brilliance 
position either on records or radio. In other words the control 





is a real tone control and not, as so often happens, merely an 
attenuator of high notes whose strength is already subdued. 
About seven-eighths of the way towards that setting gives the 
most satisfactory balance between bass and treble, and without 
emphasising too much surface noise on gramophone. Then 
reproduction is bright and articulate with very little suspicion 
of keenness and without any suggestion of artificial rotundness 
in the bass and lower middle registers, created either electrically 
or by cabinet resonance. 

The tone of radio programmes is perhaps a little smoother 
and rather more full and round ; one appreciates this mostly 
in solo piano and symphony broadcasts. One noticeable 
feature of the radio reproduction is the relative absence of 
background noise—a feature which is most unusual in a 
superheterodyne receiver when high notes are so strong as they 
are here. 

The controls are: bottom left, combined volume control 
and mains switch ; centre, tuner knob ; bottom right, combined 
wavechange and radio-to-gramophone switch ; and in the centre 
of the speaker fret, the tone control knob. The gramophone 
volume control is situated beside the turntable. The push-pull 
switch for disconnecting the speaker is fixed to the rear of the 
chassis. When using an external speaker of the moving-coil 
type a matching transformer will be needed, since the sockets 
provided are wired through a coupling condenser in the anode 
circuit of the MPT4 valve. High resistance moving-iron 
speakers may be connected direct. 


The H.M.V. Superhet 540 Radio-Gramophone 


Price 20 guineas 
Specification. 
Oscillator and First Detector :—Marconi MS4B Valve. 
1.F. Stage :—Marconi V MS4 Valve. 
Second Detector and First L.F. :—Marconi MH4 Valve. 
Output Stage :—Marconi MPT4 Valve. 
Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Auto-Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Coupling to Speaker :—Step-down Transformer. 
Motor :—Induction Disc. 
Pick-up :—New Type H.M.V. 
Wavelength Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 meters. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Undistorted Output :—2 watts (approz.). 
‘'one Control, Mains Aerial and Provision for Auxiliary Speakers. 


Here is the very latest from the H.M.V. factory at Hayes. 
And what an excellent ex- 
ample of modern manufacture 
it is. No matter from which 
angle one views it—price, 
performance, or appearance 
it represents, easily, the finest 
value that The Gramophone 
Co. have ever offered. The 
table radio-gramophone, 
model 501, at the reduced 
price of 19 guineas was good 
value, but the general effici- 
ency was considerably lower. 

The 540 is more selective 
and sensitive, and the repro- 
duction from both radio and 
records is not restricted to 
anything like the same degree 
by cabinet dimensions. 

The tone is bright and 
forward with a clean upper 
register which is not marred, 
at large volumes, by keen or 
strident strings and wood- 
wind. At the other end of the 
scale the response is quite strong but is not of such magnitude as 
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to destroy detail. Thus the symphony orchestra, solo piano, or 
vocals are reproduced with both clarity and verve. 


The tone-control has a fairly wide range and is nicely graded. 
Few people would tolerate the extremes. The minimum 
brilliance position attenuates the treble too much; maximum 
brilliance, on the other hand, gives too shrill a tone; but 
just beyond the half-way mark, towards the maximum high 
note position, is the most satisfactory balance. 


One need not worry about being able to receive alternative 
programmes or about station separation with this instrument. 
The circuit arrangements are such that with a moderate aerial 
and earth system all the principal transmitters on the Continent 
as well as the majority of B.B.C. stations can be brought in at 
good volume levels and with a minimum of mutual interference. 
To those who find it impracticable to erect either an outdoor or 
indoor aerial the mains aerial will provide a strong enough 
signal to enable at least a dozen transmissions to be received, 
and without the need for an earth connection. Of course, 
an earth is advisable where possible since it helps considerably 
in reducing spurious background noises. 


We have nothing but admiration for the mechanical side of 
the 540; despite its relatively low price, there is no evidence 
of cheeseparing anywhere. The chassis is sturdy and compact 
and the cabinet fully maintains the Hayes high standard of 
workmanship. Every control is in an accessible position ; the 
switches are silent, the volume controls (there are separate 
knobs for controlling radio and records) are smooth and 
gradual in operation, and the tuning scales are illuminated 
and are calibrated in wavelengths so that they will be 
unaffected by any future wavelength modifications. 


The H.M.V. Superhet 440 Receiver 
Price 12 guineas 


Delete the gramophone components——motor, pick-up and 
volume control—from the specification of the H.M.V. 540 
radio-gramophone reviewed 
above, and there you have 
the complete specification of 
this receiver. 

The chassis are identical in 
design both mechanically and 
electrically, the speakers used 
are identical and, most im- 
portant of all, there is no 
appreciable disparity in per- 
formance. The receiver is 
perhaps not quite so success- 
ful as regards resolving power ; 
the acoustic properties of the 
cabinet probably account for 
this, but the margin is very 
small ; so small, in fact, that 
it would probably pass un- 
noticed unless one had the 
advantage of a side-by-side test. Otherwise our remarks about 
the reproducing abilities of the 540 can be applied equally 
well to the receiver. 





The same high degree of sensitivity and selectivity is at once 
apparent. Quite a short test is sufficient to verify this ; and, 
furthermore, there is very little trouble as regards second 
channel interference—a point we forgot to mention in connec- 
tion with the 540. No matter whether one uses an outdoor or 
indoor aerial or whether one resorts to the mains aerial, there 
are always alternative programmes to listen to. 


Hum, in both models, is negligible. 
The D.C. counterparts of both radio-gramophone and 
receiver are available, the prices in each case being increased 


by one guinea and the output power decreased by approxi- 
mately one watt. 


HELP YOURSELF 


(Continued from page 339) 
Hum: Remedy No. 3 


Sometimes a more useful method of attack is to use the two 
separate ‘05 mfd. condensers, connecting one side of one 
condenser to one filament terminal of the rectifier valve 
holder, and the other side of the condenser to one anode 
terminal of rectifier valve holder. The other ‘05 mfd. condenser 
should be connected in a like manner between the remaining 
filament and anode terminals of the rectifier. 

It is only in rare and very stubborn cases where one of the 
three alternatives will not remove the hum almost entirely. 


Remedy No. 4 

If in the extreme case hum still persists, another alternative 
is to fit a filter like the Davey mains filter unit. Usually, this 
type of unit consists of two heavy duty H.F. chokes with 
by-pass condensers. When the appropriate connections are 
made, there is a choke in each mains lead blocking H.F. 
currents and a condenser connected between each mains lead 
and earth. This type of filter is usually very successful in 
reducing ripple and other interferences which are so commonly 
found in D.C. mains supplies. Sometimes, when modulation 
is of a mild nature, the simple expedient of connecting one side 
of a ‘05 mfd. condenser to one mains lead and taking the other 
side of the condenser to earth will be quite sufficient. 

Unfortunately, modulation hum is not always so easy to 
remove as the simple statement of these four remedies would 
seem to indicate. It can be caused by interaction between 
components in the radio-frequency side of an instrument or by 
insufficient decoupling, especially with the very efficient H.F. 
valves now available, in the anode and grid-bias circuit of the 
H.F. stage. 


Other Cures for Hum 


Interaction between components in a receiver is often 
responsible for more hum troubles than insufficient smoothing 
or inadequate decoupling. For example, the orientation of 
the intervalve and output transformers or altering the position 
or screening the H.F. chokes in a receiver will often reduce 
hum to an appreciable extent. It is wise to earth the metal 
cases of all components so as to minimise chances of interaction. 

The detector valve (and its associated components) is perhaps 
the most vulnerable part as regard hum. It often happens 
that a bad contact between the grid pin and valve-holder 
socket or a faulty filament connection is the cause of spurious 
hum. The remedy, of course, is obvious. Sometimes, when all 
other methods of reducing hum have failed, the “ splitting ”’ 
of the decoupling resistance and the addition of a 2 mfd.de- 
coupling condenser is all that is required. This is also a valuable 
preventive of “‘ motor boating,” that disturbing low frequency 
oscillation which sounds just like a two-stroke motor engine. If, 
for example, the intervalve stage between the detector and 
L.F. valve is resistance-capacity coupled, the anode resistance 
being of the order of say 30,000 ohms and the decoupling 
resistance. of say 20,000 ohms with a 2 mfd. decoupling con- 
denser, then removing the 20,000 ohms resistance and sub- 
stituting two resistances of 10,000 ohms and adding another 
2 mfd. condenser for decoupling will reduce the hum or stop 
** motor-boating ’’ whichever is prevalent. 

The purists’ way of reducing detector stage hum is to insert 
a high inductance choke and a 2 or 4 mfd. decoupling condenser 
in the H.T. line taking this right back to the source of H.T. so 
that the detector anode current is fed independently of all 
other smoothing circuits. A Varley choke (List No. DP. 16), 
which has an inductance of 200 henries with 8 ma. flowing, 
is the kind to use in very obstinate cases. 


(To be continued.) 
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Acoustic Gramophones 

There seems to be something more than a mild revival of 
interest in acoustic gramophones lately. Our correspondence, 
generally, has reflected it and the various manufacturers, 
especially the external horn specialists, have fostered it by 
simultaneously producing new instruments and effecting 
modifications to existing models. 


E.M.G. 


A report on the new Mark XB is given elsewhere in this issue. 
Here we would mention more especially a comparatively new 
product which is of moment to all gramophone owners. The 
devastating effect of leaks in tone-arm and horn joints on the 
production of low notes is not generally appreciated until the 
grease in the joints has dried or perished. When that has 
happened, even the retuning of the sound-box produces little 
improvement. Most tone-arm greases, like the rubber gaskets 
in the sound-boxes and the damping elements in pick-ups, 
gradually perish and shrink (though the decomposition is not 
so rapid) thus causing minute leaks at a vulnerable part of the 
acoustic system. 

The designers at Grape Street have now produced a sort of 
permanent grease which is practically impervious to climatic 
conditions and retains its lubricating and sealing qualities 
almost indefinitely. 


W. ¥. Bond & Sons 


The most interesting news regarding the Cascade external 
horn gramophones is the further modification of the back 
bearing of the tone-arm. Readers will remember that some 
time ago a special ball bearing in a hardwood casing was 
fitted. The result was a perfectly free lateral motion without 
the slightest tendency to rattle or cause intermittent friction. 
Now to make doubly sure, this bearing is floated in a leak- 
proof mercury bath. In addition to the expected effect, the 
added mass has apparently been responsible for a definite 
improvement in tone, particularly at the extreme ends of the 
seale. 


E. M. Ginn 


It is too early to pass opinions on the Expert Audio-Player 
which recently made its appearance in the Soho Square district. 
For one thing final developments have only recently been 
concluded, but the early model which we heard has every 
promise of becoming an aristocrat of table models as well as a 
Beau Brummel in external graces. It is not intended to replace 
any previous Expert external horn gramophone, not even the 
smallest of them, the Cadet. Nor is it expected to have the 
range of the other Expert models. We understand that 
it has been produced in deference to a number of demands 
for an acoustic gramophone of small dimensions and prepos- 
sessing appearance with the best possible quality and range 
within the limits of the acoustic system employed. 


A New Home-recording Disc. 

Those who have had experience with home-recording 
apparatus, and in particular with recording on aluminium 
alloy dises, know only too well the vagaries with which one has 
to contend. The intensive surface noise, the inadequacy of 
both high and low notes, the variable definition and the 
uncertainty, generally, of the recording and reproducing 
processes are but a few of the snags. Designers of home- 
recording equipment have been, and still are, fully alive to 
these deficiencies and, on the Continent at any rate, extensive 
research on the problem is still in progress. One result has 
been the production in Germany of a disc with an aluminium 
core which is faced on both sides with a cellulose compound. 


TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 








This is less variable as regards cutting, it can be played with 
steel needles (of the bent or trailing type), the surface noise is 
very considerably reduced and, more important still, it permits 
of much higher and lower frequencies being recorded. Whilst 
it would be futile to contend that a personal record made with 
this and a good home-recording equipment was the equal of the 
ordinary commercial disc, it is without doubt the most success- 
ful in its own category that we have tried. 

The sole agents for the record in this country are Partridge 
& Mee Ltd., 74 New Oxford Street, W.1, and of Leicester. 

A ten-inch disc with cutting needle costs 2s. 6d. 


Lucerne Specials 

Just as we go to press Marconiphone announce two new 
instruments—a radio-gramophone and a receiver—which they 
have appropriately designated ‘‘ Lucerne Specials.” 

Both are superheterodynes of the type in which the first 
valve performs the functions of oscillator and first detector. 
The total number of valves employed (including rectifier) is 
five, except, of course, in the D.C. versions, where the rectifier 
is excluded. The A.C. radio-gramophone costs 20 guineas, 
and the A.C. receiver 12 guineas. The D.C. counterparts cost 
one guinea more respectively. 


An Offer ! 

To all those who order through the London office during 
February a copy of our handbook Gramophones, Acoustic and 
Radio we will present free a stroboscopic speed tester. This 
is printed on ivorine and is ruled for speeds of 78 and 80 r.p.m. 
This, of course, is only of use to those who have alternating 
current (50 or 25 cycles) laid on. To other purchasers of the 
book who are on D.C. or who use gas for lighting purposes, 
we offer as an alternative a Wilson Alignment Protractor. 

You have until February 28th to decide ; overseas readers, 
until March 31st. Note particularly orders must be sent direct 
to Gramophone (Publications) Ltd., 10a Soho Square, London, 
W.1. 


Stoical Peter 

None of the listeners who heard Peter Dawson broadcast 
in the popular Saturday evening ‘In Town To-night ”’ 
series were aware of the fact that throughout the relay from 
the H.M.V. studios Mr. Dawson was ill. He had been in bed 
for some days, and against medical advice he decided to 
fulfil his engagement at St. John’s Wood. Listeners were 
switched over just in time to hear him concluding the recording 
of The Glory of the Motherland. Later in the relay he recorded 
Besley’s England, which H.M.V. are making special arrange- 
ments to issue in the near future. 





“SOUND” 


The reproduction of gramophone records for dancing 
or entertainment in large rooms or halls requires an 
amplifier giving an A.C. output in excess of 5 watts. 
The design of gramophone amplifiers of this type is 
work for sound engineers. ‘‘ Tannoy"? have a 
unique experience in this field and will gladly 
advise you on all problems of power amplification. 


Write or phone: 
The 
“SOUND” 
PEOPLE 
Also PRODUCTS 
Manchester, GUY R. FOUNTAIN LTD. 


Birmingham, 


CANTERBURY GROVE, WEST NORWOOD 
Scotiand and Ireland 


LONDON, S.E.27 - 'Phone : STREATHAM 6730 
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(Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope.] 


R. SHOLTE’S remarks, last October, on the records of 

Patti, evoked considerable interest, and I have to thank 
R.E.G. (S.W.1), M.H. (Thirsk), and R.W.F.P. (Liverpool) 
for kindly replying to my query as to the origin of La 
Calesera. It appears that this interesting record was with- 
drawn quite suddenly within a couple of weeks of its issue in 
February 1907, and that although it quite certainly does not 
appear in the list of Patti’s records of that issue in the trade 
journal ‘“‘ The Gramophone News,” it was included on the special 
folder issued by the Gramophone Company. Moreover, 
R.W.F.P. quotes the following from ‘“‘ The Sound Wave ” 


(the earliest purely gramophone publication, I think) of 
February 1907, which will interest the many Patti 
enthusiasts : 

“Last . . . comes La Calesera. That the diva warbles this 


con amore will be the more readily comprehended when it is 
borne in mind that Madrid was her birthplace and the home 
of her earlier years. As a composition this air is distinguished 
alike by richness and melody, and in parts a fiery abandon 
and impetuosity most richly suggestive of the impulsive and 
emotional side of the Spanish character. Needless to say, 
Patti infuses into its interpretation a verve and virility of 
expression which, to our way of thinking, no other artiste 
could hope to approach, much less successfully emulate.” 


HEN Mr. R. E. Garnett writes to tell me of some finds he 

has made, I sit up very straight and take a lot of notice, as 
he (or Mr. Hurtley) must be accounted our senior collector, and 
his wants are few and somewhat specialised. I know he will 
be rejoicing at having, at long last, discovered Andrew Black’s 
Young British Soldier, and thus completed his collection of 
this singer’s records. He reports also Kreisler’s Sarabande 
and L’Abeille, and a particularly interesting old ‘‘ announced ” 
Columbia of Kathleen Mavourneen by Mme. Belle Cole, details of 
whose records would be welcome. 


R. MILTON M. SNYDER, 4440 North 15th Street, 

Philadelphia, U.S.A., very kindly offers to assist any 
collectors who may be interested in David Bispham’s book, 
‘* Recollections of a Quaker Singer.”’ As the book is long out of 
print, and the references to it in ‘‘C.C.” have been well 
received, it is likely enough that some readers may be glad of 
a copy. Philadelphia was, if I remember rightly, Bispham’s 
native town, and Mr. Snyder’s offer to look out for second-hand 
copies, which he has lately seen marked at 50 cents, comes 
from the right place. Anybody interested should write to 
Mr. Snyder, but should not send money until hearing from 
him : the price would be the bookseller’s price, plus postage. 


N exciting, and exasperating, piece of news comes from 

my friend the Rev. William Higgs, of Homerton; the 
exciting part being the discovery of a number of cylinders by 
the great Jean Lassalle—the only records of this historic figure 
in the true Golden Age which have come to the notice of 
“C.C.” The exasperating thing is, however, that the cylinders 
are of the large type, machines for playing which seem to have 
disappeared. The reproduction of such records was often 
excellent, so I sincerely hope that Mr. Higgs will succeed in 
unearthing something with which to play them, as I am sure 
that he will not be content to possess such historic treasures 
without somehow reviving the voice of this supreme artist and 
singer. The titles are as follows: Les Sapins (Duport) ; 
Ouvre tes Yeux Blew (Massenet); Dans Printemps de mes 
Années (Garret) ; and Don Juan’s Serenade (Mozart). 


COLLECTORS’ 





CORNER 


NOTHER correspondent has been waiting since August to 

hear more about those 10-inch Battistini records that had 
given me so much pleasure. These were some specimens of 
the 1903 Red Label issue, original copies of which are much 
sought after by specialising collectors. I remember the time 
of their coming, and that they were recognised as marvellous 
recordings, the freshness, power, and brilliance of the voice 
surpassing even that of Caruso, although in those days I was 
so much absorbed in listening to the records of Caruso and 
Suzanne Adams, when played for the benefit of those fabulously 
wealthy customers whose purchases filled me with envy, that 
I actually never heard an example of this Battistini issue until 
a year or two ago. Those which I now possess are Aria 
Valentino, Faust ; Cavatina, Barbiére ; Ancora; Aria della 
Stelle, Tannhduser ; and the duet with Cartomini, Ah, /’altro 
ardor, in La Favorita. The remarkable thing about some of 
these is that, apart from their excellence, an extraordinary 
quantity of music is squeezed into the 10-inch discs without 
appreciable loss or hurry. For instance, the Dio possente and 
Largo al factotum are given without cuts, as is the Star of Eve 
scene, although here both singer and accompanist become 
comically conscious that time is getting short. Certain of 
these I obtained from a discarded collection in Warsaw, and 
others, including a couple of duplicates, from Milan: I have 
only found two in England, and they were originally brought 
over from France. 

Mr. R. M. Aleman, of Havana, informs me that another of 
our old-time friends, Vittorio Arimondi, has joined the majority, 
having died seven or eight months ago in Chicago, U.S.A., 
where he had been teaching voice culture. Arimondi was a 
true basso profundo, and a grand singer of the old Italian 
school. He had an imposing presence, and a strongly humorous 
and genial manner. I heard him twice only—in 1905—as 
Mephisto and Don Basilio, and I still consider him the finest 
lyric bass of my experience (I missed Plangon) and a true 
representative of the Golden Age. His name has not figured 
much in “ C.C.”’ for the reason that he does not seem to have 
been a prolific recorder, only two or three examples of early 
Columbias having come to my notice, and none into my 
possession. 


R.P.M. (West Ealing) brings more cheerful news : he hears 
from a young Italian correspondent that another of our 
friends, Celestina Boninsegna, still makes occasional appear- 
ances in opera at the San Carlo Opera House, Naples; and my 
original estimate of this artist’s Aida is corroborated, after 
that alarming interval, by this young opera-goer, who con- 
siders this to be her finest réle. I go further than this, and 
think hers to be the best Aida we have heard in England during 
this century. 


A.G.I. (Liverpool) asks me whether I agree that The 
Fleeting Years is Edward Lloyd’s best record. I am afraid 
Ido not. For one thing the date, 1906 or 1907, was very near 
to being the date of his last batch, by which time the voice was 
noticeably weaker and of poorer quality, although he made 
further records in 1908 ; and finally, in 1910, he recorded the 
Homage Anthem, which he had sung in Westminster Abbey 
at the coronation of George V. 

In my own opinion his Prize Song, recorded at the end of 
1904, is in an altogether different category, and is one of the 
finest pieces of singing that the gramophone has given us. 
The voice is full and robust, and of the most glorious timbre. 
With matchless phrasing and superb ease, he gave a perform- 
ance worthy for the great tenor to pass to posterity. His first 
(1904) recording of Bonnie Mary of Argyle (3-2294) is another 
of my favourites, though without the youthful buoyancy of 
the wonderful Prize Song; and his 10-inch Songs of Araby, 
of the same year, is also magnificent, and altogether better 
than the later attempt of 1907. 
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EVERAL correspondents have written to point out that 
Dalmores made a number of records other than those 
mentioned by me: in thanking them, I must add that I was 
aware of this, and was commenting only on the meagre allow- 
ance which we were permitted to hear in this country, where 
Dalmores had been so popular. 


HE following letter from Mr. L. Albert Wehling (Chicago, 

U.S.A.) makes a particularly interesting contribution to 
Collectors’ Corner. The opening paragraphs will carry some of 
our readers back to the days of the de Reszkes, when Mme. 
Olitzka was a frequent member of the casts of Covent Garden 
(at the latter end of the period, naturally), when her range 
of réles was anything from the Shepherd in Tannhduser to 
Amneris and Ortrud*. I note the omission from the ‘ Who’s 
Who ” of the Page’s Song and think that this must have been 
withdrawn quite soon after its issue. 

I feel very much flattered by Mme. Olitzka’s kind message, 
as I am sure will all those of her friends in England who read 
this letter : 

Dear Mr. Hurst, 

It just occurred to me that you might be interested in a 
most remarkably charming evening I spent last week talking 
with Mme. Rosa Olitzka about recording in the H.M.V. 
studios in the early days of 1902 and 1903. Of those early 
London records Mme. Olitzka has left only the Habanera 
and the Voi lo sapete; the 1902 records have been given 
away to friends, who, I hope, have appreciated them as 
much as I know I should. By the way, Mme. Olitzka tells 
me there is a 1902 Page’s Song from Les Huguenots which 
is not listed in your catalogue. 

Mme. Rosa is still going as strongly as ever—singing, 
teaching, attending the opera, and visiting continuously 
almost everyone in the city (that is, when half the city is 
not visiting her). What a Carmen she must have been! .. . 
Mme. Olitzka has asked me to send you her very kindest 
regards ; and also to her many friends in England she sends 
fond greetings. 

Somehow it seems to me that the various recording 
companies have missed a great opportunity in selecting 
mediocre casts to record the different operas in complete 
form, with the exception of the German operas, perhaps. 
The La Scala casts are capable, but there is nothing about 
them that warrants being “ preserved.’’ After all, such 
casts as have recorded the majority of Italian and French 
operas can be heard in any respectable opera house—the 
electric thrill, the complete satisfaction, the “tang” of 
great voices are sadly missing. The individual records of 
isolated arias sung by famous singers with their glorious 
voices invariably make the “album” records look sick. 
Of course there are exceptions, such as some of the magnifi- 
cent scenes from the H.M.V. album of Aida (but this is 
really an all-star cast !), yet let us look at the H.M.V. Tosca 
album: why not let us have Jeritza, Gigli and Pinza or 
Granforte instead of Signora This and Signori That and 
Zat? Why not have Rigoletto with Janssen, Galli-Curci, 
Schipa, Onegin, Kipnis, etc.? Surely the gramophone should 
give us better casts than can be heard on any stage—the 
casts should be the best there is! You mentioned something 
akin to this in last November’s “ C.C.’’ when you lamented 
the fact that Melba recorded no duets with Dalmores, Bonci, 
Scotti, Zenatello. Great performances and great partner- 
ships and great casts should be preserved. Let’s start 
a crusade ! 

A somewhat dangerous topic on which to start me! I am 
in sympathy with Mr. Wehling’s plea as a general proposition, 
but doubtful as to its practical application. Actually, I have 
heard very little of the operatic series, but such as I have 
heard impressed me as belonging to much the same species as 
the talking pictures. By this I mean that we are not allowed 
to see the thing as a whole, in its proper perspective : as the 
camera flicks from one character to another as each speaks, 


*[Ithad hoped to confirm these details, but have not done so.—P. G. H. 





so does it appear that the singers are pushed. up to the micro- 
phone as their turn comes to sing. In the former the “ stars ”’ 
are thought to be of greater importance than the picture ; and if 
the same principle is applied to operatic recording, then the 
records may simply be regarded as being as good a way of 
making a deafening din as any other. If any collector wants to 
hear real grand opera on the gramophone, I advise him to 
spend two guineas and order a special pressing of Melba’s 
record of the first part of the Salce scene in Otello, sung at her 
farewell performance. 

As Mr. Wehling probably knows, Italian opera in England is 
dead, although still unburied: we are told that the stars will 
not come to England nowadays; and for some unknown reason 
there seems to be no happy medium here between the very 
best and the very worst. The very best is now reduced to a 
miserable remnant, and though I have no doubt that the 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen whom Mr. Wehling mentions 
are capable of giving splendid performances of the operas in 
question, present recording methods would militate strongly 
against the attainment of an artistic success. 

The astounding reality of the unpublished Melba record 
I have referred to suggests how opera might best be recorded, 
but however that may be, it is to be hoped that the companies 
will revert to artistic practices before public taste is destroyed 
beyond repair. 

Some of the earliest Fonotipia records reproduced the grand 
opera atmosphere with surprising fidelity, considering their 
piano accompaniments : they were sung by trained operatic 
singers and have real historical value as representing the 
traditional and “team” spirit of Italian Opera at its best. 
I have lately come into possession of the duet in the second 
act of Un Ballo in Maschera sung in heroic style by Burzio 
and Zenatello, when the latter was barely twenty years of age. 
Although we revelled in that kind of thing in those days, we 
took it as a matter of course, and as part of the splendour and 
pageantry of the Edwardian period, before the bottom fell 
out of things. I must not forget, however, that Destinn and 
Martinelli did, on a night of 1919, revive past glories, when with 
this same duet they almost literally lifted us out of our seats, 
and evoked such an explosion of applause as only greets 
something really great and unexpected. It was in this opera 
that Zenatello made his striking début at Covent Garden, with 
Boninsegna and Stracciari, on October 6th, 1905. 


MATTER which has been exercising my mind is the need 

for the revision of the ‘‘ Who’s Who.” My earlier readers 
will remember that it was produced in rather a hurry, to meet 
@ pressing need, and there are errors and omissions that were 
inevitable in the circumstances. I should like to produce it 
in printed form, in a smaller and more convenient size, weeding 
out certain singers and records which have been found to be of 
little interest, and including all G. & T. celebrity titles to the 
year 1904. I cannot estimate the cost of copies thus produced 
until I have some idea of the probable demand, so I ask all 
collectors to register their names provisionally, and must 
point out that if no adequate response is forthcoming the 
project is unlikely to be revived by me. 


OLLECTORS will be interested and edified to know that 

the records which were offered for sale in the December 
issue of ‘‘ C.C.”’ were rapidly bought up, and at prices which 
were well within those generally ruling among us. 

I think, however, that some of those collectors who have 
never previously missed an opportunity of picking up good 
things may have been alarmed by the late gossip about 
market values. I should like to assure these that nothing 
sensational occurred, and that I doubt whether there is any 
substance in the attempts which have been noticeable in some 
quarters to hoist prices. All the same, I do feel that there are 
certain discs which, if offered for sale, would realise real 
money ; and this view is confirmed by the reports of the high 
prices which are being offered in America for quite other 
records. P. G. H. 
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The Musical Sleuth 


In one of her entertaining Sunday Times reviews of thrillers, 
Miss Dorothy Sayers (a keen gramophile, by the way, after 
our heart, who once told me how often she was tempted to 
reckless buying, as we all are) copied half a dozen extracts 
from as many authors, asking readers to name the writers. 
Not being a modern thriller fan (my fan-ism leans more to the 
Le Fanu type) I scored poor marks. It occurred to me that 
some readers might like to try spotting composers. So I have 
set down a few typical extracts and next month shall name 
the writers. I hope that readers will not recognise all the 
actual quotations, but the style of the composers. To my mind, 
the growth of this capacity to spot styles is one of the most 
meaty essentials of real appreciation. In times like the 
‘ighteenth century, when there was a great deal in common, 
us regards both material and technical methods, one may 
‘xpect a good deal of similarity. It is not always possible to 
say with certainty ‘‘ This is undoubtedly Mozart,’ or ‘* That 
‘ould not be anyone but Haydn.”’ But given a fair section 
f a work, there should be little difficulty, though even with 
‘arly Beethoven there can be doubt, as we saw when the 
Jena symphony was found. I still doubt whether this is 
Beethoven’s work. 

‘** Finger print ”’ hunting, which in this country Mr. Newman 
has, most suggestively of anyone, opened up, should provide 
as with a new outlet for the sleuthiness of the age. The 
connoisseur can find thrills in spotting the authorship of a 
disputed bit of music, just as the art critic enjoys deciding 
whether an alleged “ old master’’ is what it seems to be, or 
if that butterfly really means a Whistler or a forgery. 

As in all good exam. questions, the thing to ask, concerning 
these extracts, is ‘‘ Name the composer, and give your reasons.” 
One or two are particularly good ‘ finger prints ’’: the thing 
to do is to spot the trade-mark, and remember it. It is just 
possible that some extract or other might belong to two 
people. No prizes ; and no replies are asked for. The reward 
is simply the satisfaction of successfully employing one of the 
elements of musicianship. 

In No. 2 the rhythm only is intended: the tune is not given. 
These will probably be found too easy by some readers. They 
will bear with those who do not happen to have had so much 
experience. The extracts, of course, come from variously 
scored works, and are merely reduced to one or two staves for 
our convenience. 


Up with the Flag! 

A recent bulletin strikes a note that jars on me. I wonder 
if my readers agree? Remarking on the inclusion in one 
month’s list of ‘‘ three works which will be of special interest 
to the lovers of serious music,” the writer rather anxiously 
adds : ‘‘ It should be stressed, however, that the new list is not 
highbrow. . . . Those who scoff at the music of great masters 
cannot fail to have their opinion altered if they listen to some 
of the records mentioned above.’’ We quite well understand 
the writing of this in a business bulletin ; but is anyone else 
spending his time wisely if he worries whether ‘‘ those who 
scoff at the music of great masters ’’ have their “‘ opinion ” 
altered or not? I grow tired of ninny-coddling ; and I do not 
think nearly as much of wholesale missionising as I used to. 
[t has been overdone. I remember Confucius’s “‘ The greatest 
danger for any man is the desire to teach the other man.” 
Does anyone know of a better brief credo than: “‘ If you are 
it for big music, sooner or later it will get you”? If so, I 


ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 








1 Allegro vivace 














2 Allegro 
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3 Andante molto 
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Until I discover one more to my 


should be glad to have it. 
mind, I shall stick to that. 


Everybody knows that radio and the gramophone provide 
now ample means for anybody to know where he stands in 
music. If he likes to stay there, why bother him? But I 
know some dispute this. One thing is sure: if he wants to stir 
in the direction of a keener delight in fine music, every music- 
lover’s hand is his. But mere “ uplifters’’ weary us. They 
work according to their nature : self-deceived, as I think : for 
self-deception is the greatest power of the mind. The least 
investigation of modern psychology shows that. But musicians 
are short on science and psychology, and have room for endless 
hopes and fantasies. We need a ruder realism to-day. The 
new note of frankness can be found admirably ringing in the 
very significant article by ‘‘ Feste’”’ (who is not W.R.A., by 
the way) in the December 1933 issue of Musical Times. 
This is well worth reading, for it marks a period and a needed 
change in musical outlook. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped lope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
ts desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents.) 





PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS IN MODERN 
RECORDING. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DeEar Sir,—It would appear that the recorders have again 
entered on a phase of timidity in the matter of recording the 
percussion instruments of the orchestra. Although we should 
be unreasonable to expect the full sense of impact of the 
timpani to be brought out on records, I submit that the latest 
records show a retrograde movement compared with past 
achievement. These reflections have been partly induced 
on listening for the first time to the latest recording of the 
“ Jupiter’ Symphony (B.B.C. Orchestra) on the day after 
hearing it so magnificently rendered by the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham. (By the way, 
when are we going to have a really great work recorded by 
this conductor with the orchestra which he has created ?) 
Reverting to the recording under Dr. Boult, we find that 
where most wanted, in the Minuet and Finale, the timpani 
are scarcely heard at all. Another case in point is the B.B.C.’s 
recording of the Overture to ‘“ Die Meistersinger.’’ Surely if 
it was worth doing again it was for the very reason that 
hitherto sufficient prominence had not been given to the 
percussion instruments. But what do we find? In the opening 
march the timpani do not pull their weight, and, moreover, 
the famous stroke of the triangle which ushers in the ‘‘ three 
tunes at once’ passage is conspicuous by its absence (I have 
never yet heard this on records) and the finale lacks ‘‘ punch.” 
The crash of the cymbals also seems to be entirely absent. 

From a study of recent recordings, both Columbia and 
H.M.V., the present position seems to be that the notes of the 
timpani are being more truly recorded, but at the expense of 
the feeling of impact. This is not good enough. 

Compare present-day efforts with some of the earlier records, 
for instance the H.M.V. records of the Second Peer Gynt 
Suite under Eugene Goossens and, as a high-light of timpani 
recording, the Brahms No. 1 by the Philadelphians. On the 
other hand, in the much later recording by the same orchestra 
of the “New World’? Symphony of Dvorak, the drums 
failed dismally, due, I suspect, to interference by the recorders. 
I have already dealt with this recording in the correspondence 
columns of THE GRAMOPHONE (March 1932). 

I may add that I am using an E.M.G. Mark Xa gramophone. 

Yours faithfully, 

London, 8.W.7. Rosert F. NaTtHAN. 
RESONANCES IN MOVING-COIL LOUDSPEAKERS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—To my remark that he had brought forward a 
statement unsupported by proof, your correspondent Mr. Breese 
replies by “ passing the buck”: he quotes an equally un- 
supported statement by someone else—though I note that the 
authority quoted only says “there is reason to believe,” 
whereas your correspondent puts it forward as a definite fact. 

There are three obviously possible causes for irregularities in 
the high notes from moving-coil speakers : 

1. Wave transmission down the coil-former ; 

2. Wave transmission along the cone ; 

3. Peculiarities of radiation from a cone (as distinet frem a 
flat disc). 











I am familiar with the publications of Dr. McLachlan, and 
am well aware that he attributes the ‘‘ high resonance ”’ entirely 
to the second cause. 

But I also have been doing research work on these speakers 
during the last seven years; and (as I stated in my original 
letter) that work has convinced me that the main factor is the 
first cause noted above. 

Your correspondent’s suggestion that he must be right 
because ‘“‘ the same coil on two different sizes of cone will 
give two different resonant frequencies ’’ is a perfectly futile 
one. The mere fact of changing the cone for one of different 
mass, size, or stiffness changes the “‘ load ’’ on the coil-former, 
and thus vitiates the test. Those who have done serious 
research on the subject know only too well how difficult it is 
to change only one factor at a time for comparison of results. 

Returning to your correspondent’s point as to mathematical 
knowledge, I note his emendation: he now says that lack of 
mathematical knowledge is no great drawback to an experi- 
menter if he is capable of understanding and using the conclusions 
arrived at and published by others so equipped. But without 
mathematical knowledge one cannot assess the merits or 
accuracy of those conclusions; and a blind acceptance of 
results which may be quite erroneous is a sorry basis for serious 
research. 

Yours faithfully, 
Windsor. P. K. Turner, M.I1.E.E. 


(Mr. Breese’s letter appeared last October, p. 208.—Ep.] 


THE RECORDED VOICE AND THE REAL THING. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Would you kindly allow me a small space to 
express my surprise at what is said in your November 
number in the article on ‘“‘The Recorded Voice and the 
Real Thing” about the records of Maria Olszewska, Sigrid 
Onegin, Dusolina Giannini and Elisabeth Schumann? I have 
not had the good fortune to hear these ladies in real life, but 
what Mr. O’Brien says about their gramophone records 
differs so widely from the opinion of all my musical friends and 
my own, that I cannot help wondering what sort of gramo- 
phone the writer uses. Mine is only a simple affair, the 
component parts having been chosen from different catalogues, 
to which I added a gadget of my own, while the sound-box is 
a Beltona Peridulce which seems to suit my machine better 
than any other I have tried. Well, several lady friends say 
they have never heard so beautiful a gramophone, an opinion 
probably due to their friendliness cr their inexperience, or to 
both. Be that as it may, I cannot imagine that the ladies 
mentioned above sing more beautifully in reality than they 
do on my machine. For instance, has the writer ever heard 
Olszewska’s Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix and her other record 
from ‘‘Samson et Dalila,” Printemps qui commence? I cannot 
describe that singing in better words than Mr. O’Brien uses 
for the real thing—‘‘ rich, powerful, and of a peculiarly warm 
timbre ’’—in fact the only fault I can find with these records is 
that the French does not sound very French. And then there 
is her Ombra mai fu and the well-known Lascia ch’io pianga 
and her Che faro senza Euridice ; all of them are superb records 
of a particularly lovely voice. 

As regards Sigrid Onegin, has Mr. O’Brien never heard her 
Erlkénig and Das Lied im Griinen from the H.M.V. Connois- 
seur Catalogue? I cannot hope ever to hear a contralto sing 
those beautiful songs in a more delightful way, nor can I 
imagine in what respect this record should be inferior to her 
Brunswick ‘‘ Carmen ”’ airs which the writer deigns faintly to 
praise. 

Of Dusolina Giannini I have as yet only one disc, Voi lo 
sapete and Vissi d’arte, but I certainly could never call her 
singing thin; on the contrary, I consider it a rich and warm 
soprano and cannot imagine these airs better sung in reality 
or gramophonically—; I always turn to these records with 
delight and relief after having heard the airs sung by lesser 
artists in the recorded complete operas. 
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About Elisabeth Schumann we read ‘“ sounds very poorly, 
except on the best gramophones and with fibre needles.” 
Well, all I can say is that mine, then, must be a best gramo- 
phone, although I never use fibre needles but H.M.V. soft- 
tone steel ones which seem to render all the delicate nuances 
of the music better than fibre, and with almost all modern 
records are loud enough for my room of about 16 ft. square. 
Could these Mozart airs ever be better sung than Mme. 
Schumann’s Deh vieni, her Batti, batti, her Voi che sapete, her 
L’ Amero, saro costante? 

To resume : the writer of the article must have heard the 
records of these four gifted singers on a very inferior gramo- 
phone. If he will invest in one of the excellent machines now 
in the market he will, no doubt, confess his errors and make a 
pilgrimage to Hayes, Middlesex, there to atone at the shrine 
of His Master’s Voice for the aspersions he has cast on excellent 
records which I, for one, count among the pearls of my 
gramophone library. 

Yours faithfully, 


Hatch Beauchamp, nr. Taunton. A. E. B1LEs. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


Dear {51r,—In reply to Mr. Edney, I think that there are 
very few of the songs, arias, etc., of which he desires the 
English equivalents which will bear translating. We English 
ought to think ourselves specially privileged in being mercifully 
unable to understand the meanings of those romantic-sounding 
words and phrases with which we are so familiar, and ought, 
T think, to cling to the glamour which surrounds them as long 
as the illusion lasts. 

Except, possibly, in the case of certain lieder, the words are 
of little importance, though the sounds are everything, as is 
painfully apparent when translations are used without 
discrimination, the result generally being that we hear no more 
of the meaning than we did before, besides missing most of 
the point and value which the composer meant his notes 
to have. Examples could be multiplied ad infinitum, 
including the entire libretto of Il Trovatore ; but I think it will 
be sufficient to quote the translation of Infelice / e tu credevi in 
Ernani, which Mr. Edney wishes to have : 


** Foolish man ! thou didst believe 
This fair lily free from stain ; 
On these hoary locks of thine 
Shame instead I see descending. 


Ah! wherefore, in this old age, 

Still I feel a youthful heart ; 

Years at least ought to have quenched 
The great ardour of my love.” 


Does he want any more? 
Yours faithfully, 
Meopham. P..G. Hi, 





(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—May I add a few words in support of Mr. Edney’s 
suggestions in the November issue? Many, I think, would 
welcome the reappearance of Mr. Little’s translations, and the 
publication of a “ want list’ should be particularly helpful. 

Failing both these, however, it should still be possible to 
arrange some sort of private exchange system. Personally, 
I have complete libretti of over thirty operas, as well as 
numerous isolated arias and lieder, all of which are at the 
service of Mr. Edney, or of any others who care to write to me ; 
whilst they in turn could probably supply some of my wants. 
I shall be glad to exchange lists with any who are interested. 

Yours faithfully, 


Ennis, Co. Clare. H. M. WEBSTER. 





THE ICE TEST. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—It may interest your readers to hear about the 
attitude of mind brought about by listening to a limited 
programme of gramophone records over a considerable period 
of time, in the total absence of any other food for the mind. 

As a member of a recent expedition to Spitsbergen, I took 
with me an H.M.V. portable and about fifty ‘ classical” 
records, chiefly Bach and Beethoven. Other members of the 
expedition contributed a miscellaneous collection, mainly 
jazz, with a sprinkling of light orchestral music. Douglas 
Byng completed our repertoire. 

Most of the time during which we were cut off from civilisa- 
tion (about 2} months) was spent by myself in company with 
two other members of the expedition in a hut some distance 
from the main party. 

Among other records I had : 

Beethoven Piano Concerto No. 4, played by Schnabel. 
Second Symphony (H.M.V. plum label). 
Third Symphony (Decca-Polydor). 
Violin sonata, Op. 30, No. 3, Kreisler and Rach- 
maninoff. 
Appassionata Sonata, Bauer. 


Mozart Thirty-ninth Symphony. 
Bach Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 2, 3 and 6. 
Sibelius Finlandia. 


En Saga, with Valse Triste on the fill-up. 

None of these ever palled, except possibly Mozart’s Thirty - 
ninth Symphony, unless great concentration was given to it. 

As time went on our liking for jazz increased temporarily, 
mainly because it provided a suitable background for camp 
chores. After about a month and a half, however, we got 
heartily sick of it, except for a ‘‘ hot’? trumpet record by 
Dorsey of Tiger Rag. This eventually was also consigned to 
the outer darkness. 

At the end we had almost entirely fallen back on the classics 
again, and our enjoyment was redoubled, except possibly in the 
case of one of the party. Towards the end I had a terrific desire 
for chamber music (especially the string quartet), and I am 
determined to rectify the omission on any future expedition. 

One’s romantic nature was most amusingly satisfied by 
playing Sibelius or Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll among the ice and 
snow (I expect the purist will strongly disapprove of this). 
The Swan of Tuonela and Tapiola were badly missed. 

The lack of any other intellectual distractions had an 
amazingly clarifying effect on musical thought, and I can 
thoroughly recommend the Arctic as the ideal environment for 
the enthusiastic gramophile. 

Yours faithfully, 


Oundle. JAMES FISHER. 


BLOCH’S CONCERTO GROSSO. 
(To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—The tune to which the theme in the Pastorale of 
Bloch’s Concerto Grosso bears a striking resemblance is an 
old popular song of Lorraine which may be traced to MSS. of 
the sixteenth century, according to Julien Tiersot. It is 
usually known as En passant par la Lorraine, but in the 
Tiersot collection it is called Les trois capitaines. It has 
been used by Louis Ganne for the second strain of his popular 
Marche Lorraine. 

Yours faithfully, 


New York. Henry S. GERSTLE. 


THE CHAMBER MUSIC ASSOCIATION. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—May I be allowed, through the medium of your 
columns, to define the object of this new Foundation. It is 
intended mainly to encourage the playing of chamber music 
for its own sake throughout the country. 
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In the recently published Cambridgeshire report on the 
teaching of music, the position is so lucidly traced by an 
anonymous writer that I have taken the liberty of selecting a 
passage for quotation. He alludes to the enormous increase 
in the passive participation of music which has been made 
possible by the gramophone and the radio, and continues: 
“The value of these inventions as instruments of musical 
education cannot be denied, but they carry with them the 
grave danger that we may become a nation of mere listeners 
that cannot sing or play an instrument. Neither of these 
inventions need be feared in a community where by tradition, 
the listeners are themselves also performers, in however modest 
away. It is the firm conviction of the committee that active 
practical participation in music, personal and corporate, is 
absolutely essential to the full understanding and enjoyment 
of the art, as well as to the part it should play as one of the 
main elements of a genuine humane education.” 

If one takes into further consideration the increased activity 
shown recently by concert givers it will be seen that the 
listener is now amply provided with opportunities of hearing 
the works of the great masters performed by accomplished 
players in the concert room. 

What of the companion branch of the art, the private playing 
of chamber music? I am not suggesting that it has been 
neglected. A few excellent clubs exist in town and country, 
representing private endeavour, and five years ago there 
appeared on the scene a ‘‘ Summer School of Chamber Music ” 
with which I have been associated since its inception. This 
venture succeeded surprisingly in bringing together in 
Cambridge and Bangor teams of amateur performers who 
desired to meet during holiday time and practise under the 
supervision of professional artists. So far so good, but it 
occurred to me that there was much more to be done. I 
conceived the idea of a central institution akin to Cecil Sharp’s 
magnificent foundation for encouraging the study of folk 
dance and song which has branches in numerous towns and 
rural districts, and spoke of the scheme to my musical friends, 
all of whom responded with so much enthusiasm that I 
decided that the last gesture of my long musical life—a gesture 
of gratitude—should be the founding of a Chamber Music 
Association of the kind described. The idea has materialised 
and the enterprise may be said to be, from to-day, a fait 
accompli. 

At my advanced age it is obviously impossible for me to do 
the necessary work myself. The best I can offer is to provide 
financial backing to the extent of £1,000 and to give occasional 
expression to the ideas with which, after a life-long devotion 
to the playing of ensemble music, my mind is naturally crowded. 
Fortunately I have been able to arrange with the British 
Federation of Musical Competition Festivals, to whose 
masterly management the success of the summer school is 
largely due, to undertake the organisation of the Association 
with the aid of an influential committee. 

[ must not encroach upon your valuable space by giving 
details of how the Association will function, but I will ask those 
of your readers who are interested to write to the Secretary 
of the Federation, 22 Surrey Street, London, W.C.2, saying in 
which direction their interest lies, so that the tabulation of 
their names, addresses, instruments, and the standard of their 
playing may be proceeded with as rapidly as possible. A 
circular embodying particulars of the aims and objects of the 
Association will be duly remitted to each correspondent and 
to the public at large. 

I will conclude by expressing the hope that the Association 
may become a national concern and that ardent lovers of the 
beautiful art of chamber music may emulate the generosity 
of the lovers of folk dance and song who helped Cecil Sharp 
in early days by sending donations towards general expenditure, 
etc.; also by offers of personal service and by contributions 
of printed music towards founding a library intended to include 
the masterpieces of chamber music. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. W. Cossetr. 


London, W.C.2. 





MUSICAL EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Mr. T. MacDonald’s letter is very welcome, 
because we need every bit of cheering news we can get about 
musical education. But I very much doubt if University 
Extension work, which hs so sadly declined, is being replaced 
by Workers’ Educational Association classes. In proportion 
to the population, the total of all such classes is meagre. I 
have only the W.E.A. Report for 1932-3, and so cannot say 
whether its total of 134 classes is greater or less than that of 
previous years. This 134 represents only 5-15 per cent. of the 
Associetion’s total of classes. (The total classes of all kinds, 
short and long, numbered in 1929-30, 2,487; in 1930-1, 2,654; 
in 1931-2, 2,820; and in the last year, 2,879.) I note that 
most music classes are to be found in Wales, Yorkshire and 
North-East England. Many districts are poorly represented. 
The three mentioned account for 80 classes out of the 134. 
It would take a great increase in W.E.A. classes to make up 
for those which have dropped from the University Extension 
movement. 

My conviction remains that very few people really respect 
music. There are, alas, many more signs and evidence, 
carefully collected, than I could get into several pages. The 
simplest evidence is the attitude to it of the big dailies. The 
weekly World’s Press News, that tells all about newspaperland, 
gave three pages recently to tabulated lists of the chief 
newspaper workers, in a great many fields—the editorial 
staffs, financial experts, sporting writers, and so on. It 
listed panels of film and dramatic critics, but there was no 
panel of music critics. That side is now of very little importance. 
Yet we have good men on a few papers—and bad ones on some 
of the biggest. With these last, music criticism has given 
place to gossip about stars, the latest news of dance band leaders, 
bits about pantomime, and so forth. The dailies are mad 
for circulation. If they thought that stunting music (as we 
understand it) would bring that, they would do it. They do 
not. Nothing can get over such evidence. After a quarter 
of a century’s close study of public and private music-making, 
I find it impossible to believe that the estimation of real 
music is rising. The practice of it certainly is not, as almost 
any of the 4,000 members of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians could tell an inquirer. It is not merely due to bad 
times. The roots go deeper. One cannot discuss this big 
matter fully in a letter ; but while I welcome Mr. MacDonald’s 
cheerful spirit, and hope that he and many others will continue 
to uphold the flag, I am afraid that the realist cannot, with so 
much evidence around him, believe that we are getting more 
musical. The most striking opinion I have found was that of 
the well-known musician who writes under the name of 
* Feste.”” It appeared in Musical Times for December last. 
Summing up about ‘a public that has money to spare for 
everything but the music which it professes to enjoy,” he 
ends: ‘‘ And does it matter much after all? If it is no disgrace 
for the individual to be non-musical, is a nation much the 
worse ? There are other departments of life in which we can 
give the rest of the world a start and a beating. But as to 
music, let us face the facts, and come out of that Fools’ Para- 
dise.”” We of THE GRAMOPHONE perhaps know of a better ole. 

As a professional musician, may I venture to urge kindly 
upon all who are of this journal’s friendly band that they 
remember in 1934 the really sad position of so many of my 
brethren ? Like nearly all musicians (the exceptions are very, 
very few), I have suffered heavily from the changes in the 
world of music-making since the old happy days early in the 
century, when I used to think that if I ever made £5 a week | 
should be beyond the claws of care. But thousands of my 
brethren are suffering very much more grievously. May I 
beg fellow gramophiles to remember them, and to lose no 
opportunity of supporting any event or effort which will 
give employment to their talents, rusting from heart-wearying 
disuse ? 

Yours faithfully, 


Hendon. W. R. ANDERSON. 
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